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TO THE 
_ WRITER WHO 
=" HESITATES 


OU have read this page before, perhaps many times—I can 

no longer surprise anyone with my merits—and you have 
said to yourself, “It might be a good idea.” You look over the 
baffling manuscripts, jingle the spare change in your jeans—or 
handbag—read the page again and hestitate. You can’t make 
up your mind. 


Well, friend, perhaps you should hestitate. You are listening 
to your conscience, that still, small voice that warns us someone 
is watching. You may doubt the reality of your desire to be an 
author; you may even have found some other way to spend the 
money. If this is true, don’t listen to me; listen to your wife—or 
husband. 


If, however, your ambition to be a successful writer has you 
in your very gristle and you aren't there yet and you have a 
few extra bucks to spare, then I say, listen to me. Get off a card 
or letter to us. Don’t apologize: tell us the worst: let us worry 
with you and help you end the worry. You'll be in touch with 
two people who know their business and make it their business 
to care about your problems. Your letter will be answered im- 
mediately and personally. 


In this space the last three months we told about first sales 
to the Satevepost, The American. the confession books, and two 
first pulp sales for two GI lads who did what we advised. The 
advice you receive comes from a former Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s, from a writer of big-time magazine fiction, and the 
author of standard works on fictional technique. Our fees have 
not yet been raised to meet inflation. Don’t hestitate. Write! 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
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The Intrepid Reader 
Sir: 

I have just received a very nice check, $600, 
for a short story that landed in The American 
Legion Magazine. Associate Editor, Bob Pitkin, 
outlined his fiction policy thus:, 

Q. What is the trouble with most of the fic- 
tion I reject? 

A. It reads like fiction. 

Q. What is my fiction policy? What kind of 
stories do I buy? 

A. Let me give you an example. You are sit- 
ting in your easy chair reading this story. Sud- 
denly you have to answer nature’s call. Depend- 
ing on the story, you will— 

1. Put the story down and go. 
2. Take the story with you. 
3. Finish the story first. 
I will buy number three. 
’ 
Jim KyELcaarp, 
4273 N. 24th Place, 
Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 


Short-Shorts Needed 
Sir: 

For the moment, we are quite well stocked on 
regular length short stories. We are interested 
ii getting some good short-shorts. These need 
tot necessarily be surprise ending jobs, but from 
a editor’s standpoint they come in very handy 
When wrestling with space problems. Very often 
ater our dummy is made up we are forced to 
tlinquish additional columns to the Advertising 
Department, and it is at times like these that 
the answer to the problem is to pull out a short 
sory and throw in a short-short. 

We ordinarily take three weeks to report al- 

gh the poorer quality manuscripts received 
af returned in two weeks. If an author has a 
Manuscript with us longer than two weeks he 
fan know it has reached the editor’s desk. 

We pay good rates on acceptance. 

Ermeen O’Hayer, Associate Editor, 
Extension, 

360 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 1, Ill. 














Ridicutous suggestion? Not if you are a 
manuscript-mutilator! If the editor has 
to plough through smudges, amateurish 
erasures, and furry over-typing, your 
chances for success are cut in half. 
Don’t sign your own rejection slip. Use 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... the famous 
paper with the patented surface. You can 
erase without a trace... using a pencil 
eraser! Not just words but entire para- 
graphs can be wiped out — cleanly and 
smoothly. ...Eaton’s Corrasable is more 
than a paper; it’s the “author’s bond.” 
Your stationer will be glad to give you 
a demonstration. Or a dime and the cou- 
pon below will bring you generous sam- 
ples to prove to yourself Corrasable’s 
erasable “magic.” 
ertOnry 


CORRASABLE e * 
BOND ‘er 
Made only by xs 


eT. 


EATON PAPER CORP., Dept. A, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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WRITE TO SELL! 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. | 
Use this successful, complete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 

sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S, Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on 20 lb. bond. Carbon copy, 
minor corrections free. Mss. under 1000 words and 


lays—20c Poetry, le a line. 
ae e0e—1600 words; 55¢ over 10,000 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
5509 Claude St. 
Sheffield 3594WX 








Hammond, Ind. 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, | ‘SCREEN 


ENGLISH, aes. Italian, Spanish, 





19 Ww. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








FOR 


Printed Matter 
that 
tells about 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 


Case and Problem 
Studies 


which are the 
Reference Texts 
for all his 


Training Programs 


Write to 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 











573 South Lake Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 











The Mighty Pen 
Sir: 

The Anti-Defamation League is a non-profit 
agency that supports civil rights and combats 
prejudice and discrimination against minority 
groups. In our campaigns we use many media 
including advertising, radio, special movie shorts, 
records, and interest groups such as veterans 
Americanism committees, educational associations 
and the like. 

We’ve now established a press and magazine 
department. Its main job is to work for a better 
coverage of human relations subjects in the na- 
tion’s press and magazines. Our 18 regional 
offices are in a position to establish contact with 
regional publications throughout the country. 
Here, at our national office we use our sources 
and contacts to place stories in the big general 
interest magazines. We are willing to read and 
try to place articles or fiction on civil and human 
rights subjects. We have orders for stories now, 
orders that may be filled by some of your readers. 
Because this is a non-profit agency, we charge 
no commission for placing stories—authors get 
full payment from the publication. Our only job 
is to see that such stories do get published. 

We're particularly interested in the unpub- 
lished writer but don’t exclude the on-his-way 
or topnotcher. So please ask your readers to send 
us their stuff if they think they’re qualified. All 
manuscripts, which we’ll edit if necessary, should 
be mailed to me. 

Morton Puner, 

Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, 

20 W. 40th St., 


New York 18, N. Y. q 


Trial, Error, Success 
Sir: 

I would like. to report three filler sales from 
your article 95 Filler Markets. One was to The 
Woman and two were to Successful Farming. 1 
still have many to hear from. These are the first 
fillers I’ve ever sold and the rates were good. 

I also have my first big sale to report. A fact- 
detective yarn to True Detective! 

Perhaps other new writers are having the same 
difficulty I had. I was concentrating on fiction 
when I had a natural flair for non-fiction. I 
bombarded the fiction markets for years without 
making a sale. 

I guess that’s what they mean by the trial 
and error method. 

Mrs. Gorpon JoHNsoN, 
16 Fuller Ave., 









Webster, N. Y. 
POETS 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for ——. ae 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25. Poetry Book Contest, etc. 


You will receive also descriptions of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO 
SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthiy since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
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No Prize For Rumpelstiltskin 
Sir: 

Junior Entertainment, Inc., is sponsoring a 
children’s play competition. A first prize of $100 
and a second prize of $50 will be awarded orig- 
inal plays. Adaptations will receive a $75 first 
prize, a $40 second prize. 


The contest, which is open from March 1, 
1949, to September 1, 1949, is to encourage the 
writing of junior plays of high standards. Plays 
should run approximately 45 minutes playing 
time and be designed for performance before 
audiences of elementary level. They must be 
adaptable to trouping, with a limit of 12 es- 
sential characters. 


Plays submitted shall be unproduced. Adap- 
tations from non-dramatic sources and from 
foreign plays may be submitted, but they must 
be accompanied by a statement of indebtedness 
and, if based on a copyrighted work, by a 
proper authorization. 


Adaptations of Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Three Bears, Steadfast Tin Soldier, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Rumpelstiltskin, Sleeping Beauty, 
Emperor’s New Clothes, Bremen Band will not 
be considered. 


Plays must be accompanied by an entry form 
which is available along with the contest rules 
from: 

Junior ENTERTAINMENT, INC., 
1300 Logan St., 
Denver 3, Colo. 


Creative Publishing Award 
Sir: 

The seventh annual Carey-Thomas Award for 
the best example of creative publishing in 1948 
was presented to William Sloane Associates for 
the planning and promotion of the American Men 
of Letters Series. Honorable mentions went to 
the Macmillan Company for work on “The Lit- 
erary History of the United States” and to W. B. 
Saunders Company for its handling of Kin- 
sey’s “Sexual Behavior in the Human Male.” 


Established in 1942 by the Publishers’ Weekly, 
in honor of Isaiah Thomas, founding father of 
the American book trade, and of Mathew Carey, 
early 19th century Philadelphia publisher, the 
award is conceived as an annual tribute to 
achievement in American book publishing. 


The American Men of Letters Series is 
planned as an-integrated group of volumes writ- 
ten by today’s best critics, and dealing with the 
lives and works of men and women who, as 
writers, have influenced the development of 
American thought. Last year, Sloane published 
“Henry David Thoreau” by Joseph Wood Krutch 
and “Edwin Arlington Robinson” by Emery Neff. 

R. R. Bowxer Co., 
62 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Army Wife Wins Writing Suc- 
cess After 2 Months Training 


“After only two months of N. I. A. 
training, I became a reporter on the 
Columbus Enquirer. In four months, 
I have had two raises. Also I have 
over 75 ‘by-lines’ to my credit, and 
the prosp of b ing City Editor 
look very promising.’’—Mrs. Marion 
M. Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 








What makes 
Writing ability GROW? 


_ For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been fiving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


ny to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer” 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 
One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowl 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 
_ Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to £ ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


J e442 
Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 
continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 
_ One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 7 ee 
your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and de- 
veloping your natural aptitudes. 
_In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 
ciation that student-members often be- VETERANS: 
gin to sell their work before they finish ° 
the course. We do not mean to in- 
sinuate that they skyrocket into the e 
“big money” or me prominent 
oresulet. . Most beaietiogs oon mote Thi 
with earnings o ° 5 }, OF 
more, for material that takes Bette is course 
time to write—stories, articles on busi- 
ness, hobbies, sports, travels, local approved 
and club activities, etc.—things that 
can easily turned out in leisure for 
hours, and often on the impulse of . 
Veterans 


the moment. 
Training 





For those who want to 
know—Free Writing 
Aptitude Test 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of your native abilities is free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925) 














News Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in Warrer’s 


Dicest, March 
Mr. 
Miss 
CE a ee ee ae ee ee ee 
( )Check here tf you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
(All cor fi Il. No 1 
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EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








1949 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


In The Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
July 25 — August 12 


Write For Information - 











LET'S BE SENSIBLE 


Recent survey (Jan.-Aug. *48) of majority 
leading fiction magazines . . . “Slicks”, “Semi- 
Slicks” and “Pulps” . . . shows that 96% of 
published stories followed ONE story pattern. 
Isn’t it logical that your best bet is to learn 
that pattern, cast your stories in that mold? 
The MASTER FORMULA FOR ACTION STORIES is 
that pattern. 

Nothing like if in clarity and detail has ever been 
offered before. 

Printed in graph form, it is easy to follow as a 
road map. It shows the four sections of a story. 
The Three ‘Manners of Presentation and the amount 
of each used by good craftsmen. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It 
shows the Nine Ingredients inherent to 
every story (never before published) and 
where and how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from "plants" to "climax" 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in ‘‘inspiration."' 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 
A post card will bring details. 
MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 


Fresno, Calif. 















From Behind the Desk 
Sir: 

I think that maybe now I have seen every- 
thing. 

Free-lance writer in big city tips me on hot- 
sounding promotion stunt by good paper mer- 
chant, good Paper Sales reader. I approve query 
for exclusive. Inadequate material comes in. 
I outline additional needs. Additional material 
comes in. Also American Paper Merchant comes 
in, containing just enough information and pic- 
tures on the promotion stunt to ruin story for 
me. I check with L. Q. Yowell, editor of 
American Paper Merchant, who says big city free- 
lance writer sent him the material. I return 
everything to big city free-lance writer along 
with definition of “exclusive.” Big city free- 
larice writes me nasty letter—but more. 

He goes to paper merchant—good reader, good 
source of copy, remember—and explains why 
story never appeared, using me as the goat. 
Reader says, to quote writer, “To hell with ’em.” 

I put the first name on a black list I have 
never found it necessary to start before in twelve 
years of business paper editing. 

Jacx Hanp, Editor, 

Paper Sales, 

22 E. Huron St., 

Chicago 11, Ill. 
© See “It Doesn't Pay To Be a Phony", January WD. 
Selling the same story to two competing trade papers 
isn't fair. No reader wants to buy a magazine when 
he's read the articles in it before. Nor does any 
editor want to publish a “me too" book.—Ed. 


Release the Releases 
Sir 

My theme is, “Please, Release the Releases!” 

Practically all of us who are slanting to the 
twenty-five or thirty minute tele script have two 
or three on hand and several more just brimming 
over the top of the typewriter. 

We all understand the definite necessity for 
the stations to require a signed statement and 
there is certainly no quarrel on that score, but 
why send only one at a time? There’s such a 
useless waste of time, patience and postage while 
releases are shuttling to and fro. 

I think it would be to everyone’s advantage if 
the program director, on receipt of a request for 
a release, would be kind enough to send several. 
Six is a’ nice round number and should make 
us all very happy. 

JEANETTE ILLION, 
15 Demarest St., 
Newark 8, N. J. 





Script Evaluation 


Criticism 82-35 Grenfell Ave. 





What can TWO BUCKS do for you? 


Well, it might get you a fair meal in a restaurant today. And it can get you an evaluation of any one of your manu- 
scripts up to five thousand words. We're making this special criticism offer because we know many authors want 
critical advice but just can’t afford the prevailing dollar- per: thousand rates. Is it worth the price of just one square 
meal to you to find out the true value of your writing? 
Please enclose stamped, addressed return envelope with all submissions. 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Think it over—and we'll be waiting to hear from you. 


Ghostwriting 





Vi. 9-780s Editing 
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a 374 pages: 84” x 
1114”. Packed with exact 
size and shape reproduc- 
tions from the originals of : 
memos and letters originat- 
ing ideas, interview notes, 
letters of acceptance and re- 
jection, editorial notes, 
research procedures, manu- 
scripts with corrections, 
final draft manuscripts, au- 
thors’ contracts, first and 
final layouts and illustra- 
tions, agents’ letters and 




























‘eae This is the book that tells YOU 


1. how popular fiction and non-fiction are actually conceived, plan- 
ned, written, sold, edited and published 


2. what goes on behind-the-scenes of a great American magazine 


3. every step in the evolution of stories and articles that sold—from 
author’s mind to corner newsstand 


4. how the writer must collaborate with his editors. 


lished writer who wants to make more 

money from your work, this book is for 
you. As the revealing inside story of the tech- 
nique of writing, it shows how good effective 
creative work is actually done for THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST. Now you can pro- 
fit by the experience of all kind of authors— 
free lance, staff writers, writers achieving their 
first “big break.” Their background, training, 
and work habits will teach you how to write 
clearly and forcefully, how to prepare, submit, 
revise, and check manuscripts, and, above all, 
how to break into print. 


The practical case histories in this book were 
previously available only to colleges and teach- 
ers. They are now available to you—to use as 
an indispensible supplement to. your creative 
eevatedies and talent. 


I you are a hopeful beginner or an estab- 


SEND NO MONEY 


@=® Just tear out, sign, and mail the coupon 
below. WRITING: FROM IDEA TO PRINTED 
PAGE will be sent to you for 5 days’ FREE 
examination. See what it will do for you, 
before you decide to keep it. 
Pee SSS e828 SSE 28 8246) 
§ To: DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Dept. WD, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me WRITING: FROM IDEA TO 
PRINTED PAGE for 5 days’ free examination. 
I will deposit $5.95, plus postal charges, with 
mailman, with the understanding that if I am 
in any way dissatisfied, I may return book 
within 5 days, and you will refund my money. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Can you take frank criticism? Do you need 
literary guidance? Individual assistance? 
| have directed writers since 1935. Your 
problems solved by mail or by interview. 
Novels, short fiction, articles, plays. Ghost- 
writing. Editing, revision, collaboration. 
Sales help. 
FREE READING AND REPORT ON NOVELS 

Information upon request. Prompt service. 


5002 Laurel Canyon Blvd. SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect ipts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowe 

















"TYPEWRITERS THAT COUNT" 





Wordometer is an accurate, 
automatic word counter. A Word- 
ometer equipped portable is 
available thru your local deal- 
er; or contact us directly. 
(21 words) 
WORDOMETER COMPANY 
116 lst St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


"TYPEWRITERS THAT COUNT* 











June 7 — June 17 
KANSAS CITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


at the Crossroads of America 
Workshops — MS Criticism — Lectures 


— Market Advice — Recreation 


For information, write: 
Writers’ Conference, Univ. of Kansas City 
Kansas City 4, Mo. 











Changes in the Cook Chain 
Sir: 

The David C. Cook Publishing Company is 
making some important changes in its story 
papers. 

Boys’ World, Girls’ Companion, and What 
To Do are being discontinued, and in their 
place a new paper called Sunday Pix is being 
published. Sunday Pix uses picture-strip tech- 
nique and has no story requirements. 

As you probably know, since last October 
Young People’s Weekly has been appearing in 
digest form under the name Young People’s 
Digest. The name is now being changed to 
Sunday Digest, but requirements remain the 
same. 

No changes in Little Learner’s Paper and 
Dew Drops are contemplated now. 

Sunday Digest needs good short stories and 
articles, slanted for men and women from 19 
to 23. Fiction should run approximately 1500 
words. We want drama, romance, adventure in 
stories. Humorous shorts are also well received. 
Articles average 1000-1500 words. Sports and 
animal stories and articles are bought as well 
as hobby material. Rates are lc a word; some- 
times we pay 2c for exceptional material. Re- 
ports are prompt. 

Jean B. McArtTHuR, 
Managing Editor, 

Young People’s Digest, 

David C. Cook Publishing Co., 

Elgin, Ill. 


Stuart Partisan 
Sir: 

Of course you know “He Never Left Home,” 
by Clara Foote Adams in the February WD is 
a classic. Hers is the best write-up of our be- 
loved Jesse Stuart I have ever read. She has 
left no stone unturned on his familiar hills and 
has peered under every sassafras bush, I know 
he will be pleased with it. A lifetime of praise 
is due him for the hard road he traveled with 
the bull-tongue plow. 

I have always kept every write-up and news 
item of Jesse Stuart I came across, also his 
poems, but your write-up is tops. I think I am 
a pretty good judge as I have been writing and 
selling nature verse for 27 years. 

Katrus GuSLING, 
2121 Eastview Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. 


© Jesse Stuart okayed a galley proof of the article 
before publication. He ordered extra copies of the 
issue so we presume he liked the story.—Ed. 





EST. 1919 





CHESTER C. BEMIS, ASSOCIATE 





DELINE M. ALVORD 


WE WEED GOOD SCREEN STORIES 
For studio presentation. Published story 
writers, 10% commission on sales only. 
New writers, reasonable 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 

FACTS ABOUT WRITING & SELL- 
ING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 
YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 

IT'S FREE TO ALL 
6605 Wellywood Bivd., Nollyweed 28, 





Cal. 
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Writing Classes 
Sir: . 

There have been so many requests for infor- 
mation about my classes, and so many appli- 
cations from new students whom I couldn’t 
accommodate, that I have now expanded my 
facilities to make more room for more new 
students. 

On March 29, 1949, two new classes will be 
started at the studio of Helen Hayes, 40 East 
9th Street, New York City; an advanced class 
at 6:00 p.m., and a new foundation class at 
8:00 p. m. 

The foundation class is planned to meet the 
practical and craft problems which face the in- 
experienced writer who wants to sell to existing 
markets. In later classes, discussions of techni- 
cal craft problems are continued, also the in- 
dividual writing projects. In addition there are 
distinguished guest speakers—writers, editors and 
others. 

Another foundation class will be started the 
first week in April, at Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

As accommodations are still somewhat limited, 
please write me as soon as possibie. 

PAULINE BLoom, 
767 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


Braille Writers’ Texts 
Sir 

Last month I wrote to you in high glee, be- 
cause a Board of Governors for the blind had 
chosen my “Writers: Here’s How!” to be tran- 
scribed into Braille to be used here and in 18 
foreign countries. Imagine my added happiness 
when yesterday a new letter arrived, saying that 
they had read my sixth textbook “Writers: Learn 
to Earn!” and that they wanted permission to 
transcribe that into Braille! And I’m to have 
a copy in Braille. 

When people speak enviously of my having a 
successful singing and dancing career behind me, 
in addition to over twenty years as a selling 
writer and literary critic, I tell them that truism 
every thinking person knows: The person who 
succeeds is not only the genius, but the talented 
plodder. I’m just another talented (I hope) 
plodder, and would never have dreamed twenty 
years ago, that the day would come when two 
of my books would be chosen to help sightless 
writers. 

Mitprep I, Rei, 
2131% Ridge, 
Evanston, Ill. 





STORIES 





Expert Ms. typing, carbon, extra 
cover page, minor editing; 50c per 
1000, 10% off large Ms., prompt 


Service. EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave. Kansas City 1, Mo. 

















Ist SALE--- POST! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


And now Donald Watt, of Hg ae 
California, joins the ranks of 
SSW students selling before 
completing the course. We 
have just sold his story 
YOUNG BOONDOCK to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST 
for $750 —a first sale, with 
the author starting at the top! 
This story was written as a 
course assignment and re- 
worked three times under our 
direction. It sold on its first trip out to the top 
market. 


“Congratulations on the birth of YOUNG BOON- 
DOCK"! writes the author. "Without your invaluable 
assistance there would have been no accouchement 
. .. 1 needn't tell you of my surprise and gratification 
... | have attained one of my fondest dreams... | 
know of course that | wouldn't have hit pay dirt — 
not this early anyway—without your guidance. It 
was just what | needed to get on the beam." 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has become associated with us. 
For years we have proved that big names have no monopoly 
on sales. S.S.W. students have sold before completing the 
course and continue to get their share of checks. We are 
roud of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
irst stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enroliment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story telling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction —- it will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 





Donald Watt, $750.00 
for his first sale. 


still working with us, and others who have established them- 
selves in the writing field. Most of the sales were made 
through our selling agent, one of the best in the business, 
who will handle your salable course stories on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your success- 
a as it has been for others. Clip it, fill it, 
and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL id 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have () do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
the State of New York. 




















DONALD FRIEDE 


offers a personal 
service for writers 


For the past 26 years I have been inti- 
mately and actively connected with the literary 
world—as publisher, motion-picture story agent, 
and writer. As co-owner of Boni & Liveright and 
co-founder of Covici-Friede I published the first 
books of Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner, 
Dorothy Parker, Clifford Odets, Philip Barry, 
Anita Loos and Sally Benson, as well as books by 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, George S. 
Kaufman, H. Bedford-fones, Fulton Oursler, 
Frances Marion, John Steinbeck, Ben Hecht, Gene 
Fowler and Franklin D. Roosevelt, to name but 
a few. As Story Editor for the Myron Selznick 
and A. & S. Lyons agencies in Hollywood I repre- 
sented Ernest Hemingway, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, MacKinlay Kantor, Christopher Morley, 
Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells, john Van Druten and 
Dudley Nichols, among many others, and also 
acted as motion-picture representative for books 
from virtually every major publisher and literary 
agent in the country. As a writer I have con- 
ducted a column in ‘The Hollywood Reporter’, 
published articles in ‘Esquire’ and ‘Town & Coun- 
try’, and written a novel in collaboration with 
H. Bedford-Jones (‘John Barry’, published by 
Creative Age Press), as well as my memoirs of 
the 1920’s, ‘The Mechanical Angel’, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


I now offer the sum total of my experi- 
ence to you. Your manuscript will be carefully 
read by me personally, and you will receive from 
me detailed and constructive criticism of it. If I 
feel that I can help make it a salable manuscript 
— to magazines, book publishers, or motion-pic- 
tures, or for stage, radio, or television production 
—I will work with you step by step as you follow 
my suggestions for revisions. When I feel that 
your manuscript is ready for submission I will 
place it with an agent of standing, either in New 
York or in Hollywood, who will handle the selling 
of it for you on the usual ten per cent basis. 


Excepting for my original reading fees 
($15.00 for stories up to 10,000 words or for one- 
act plays, $20.00 for stories up to 20,000 words, 
$25.00 for full-length plays, and $50.00 for 
novels), there will be no further set charges for 
any work done by me in helping you make your 
manuscript salable. If I undertake to help you 
I will do so on a purely speculative basis of 
twenty per cent of the actual money received by 
you for the sale of your manuscript, and will re- 
fund to you, at the time of such sale, the full 
amount of your original reading fee. 


DONALD FRIEDE 
Hemet, California 








Bread and Circases 
Sir: 

These may be the days of fantastic give-way 
contests, but it would seem that the WD 1949 
short-short contest sets a new record. With the 
second prize two weeks on a desert island, the 
15th prize a fancy hat, and the 5lst and 52nd 
prizes some cloth with which to make a suit, 
this contest comes near to the limit. 

If WD is supposed to be a writers’ magazine, it 
would seem advisable to give presents that would 
be of more actual value to writers. 

It has been my experience that beginning 
writers need most of all: Money, a new type- 
writer, money, books on writing, money—in 
that order. 

While I do think the editors could give a 
little more consideration to the choice of prizes, 
I still feel that WD and its annual contest are 
the greatest boon that a beginning author could 
wish for. 

Ray JOHNSON, 

3835 N. Central Park, 

Chicago 18, Ill. 
© Heck, Mr. Johnson, we wish we could afford to 
give some of those prizes radio bestows so lavishly. 
You can turn out a lot of salable copy on a two- 
week trip away from civilization's distractions, and 
you can trade the hat or cloth for dough; but we're 
willing to bet most of the women we know won't 
object to a J. F. hat.—Ed. 


That Cuts! 
Sir: 
Book Club advertising is beginning to bite 
the hand that feeds it. 
A couple of weeks ago, one of the clubs had 
a full page, four color ad splashed on the back 
page of our Sunday national magazine. Al- 
though there was a generous description of the 
two books offered, nowhere on the page were 
the names of the authors discernible. 
Marion WEsT, 
N. V5 SY. 


Warm Reception For Cool Work 
Sir: 

Southern Air Conditioning @& Refrigeration 
Journal is in need of more correspondents 
throughout the South, Southwest and West, from 
North Carolina to California, particularly in all 
of the key cities in the territory we serve. Rate 
of payment is one cent per word and $3.00 a 
picture for all material used. At present we need 
about two or three good features each month— 
applying to the air conditioning, refrigeration, or 
appliance field. 

We encourage all interested persons in this 
territory to query us. Our staff is more than 
willing to cooperate with its correspondents and 
offer advice when needed. 

Howarp E. Hammonp, Editor, 
3737 Avenue K, P.O. Box 1593, 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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Hospitality On Publication 
Sir: 

First publication of a new Southwide general 
magazine, Southern Fireside, is scheduled for 
July 1, from Brown-Seiwell Co., Inc., of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. A minimum circulation of 
500,000 paid is guaranteed for the first six issues. 

Published for a Southern audience, from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, Southern Fireside seeks particu- 
larly the work of Southern writers, poets and 
artists. Photographs, including picture stories, 
will be used extensively. 


Short-shorts and yarns varying from 1,500 to 
5,000 words will be bought, but no serials, unless 
they’re outstanding. Light verse is especially 
desired, together with general interest filler ma- 
terial of not more than 500 words. Ditto short 
anecdotal fillers. 


Stories should be light, on the humorous side 
whenever possible and, generally speaking, should 
deal with some phase of living in the South. 
Strong characterization and good plot are im- 
portant. Too much violence, divorce and un- 
happiness are frowned on, since the magazine is 
designed for a family audience. Adventure stories, 
especially when based on actual happenings with- 
in the South, also are sought. 


Articles must be factual and vividly told. Pros- 
pective contributors are requested to query the 
editor before preparing material. 


Word rates will be substantial, depending upon 
required rewriting. Payment will be made on 
or before publication. 


Don SerweEtt, Editor, 
Southern Fireside, 
Exchange Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Suspended 
Sir: 

This is to advise that we are suspending opera- 
tions on Your Magazine until further notice and 
want its listing withdrawn from your market 
section. 

H. B. Kapre.uor, 
638 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


DOUBLE INCOME 





Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don't 
sell! Double your writing income—and more 
—by devoting your writing talent wholly to 
soundly plotted, character motivated, action 
packed STORIES THAT SELL. 


A “Sherwood Brief” is a rough draft of a 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly 
plotted narrative, exciting description, na- 
tural conversation, correct lingo, trade 
names, and sparkling action incidents—all 
written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own 
words—the quick, easy way. 


You will be amazed at how easy it is to 
write successfully using “Sherwood Briefs.” 
One client sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A 
radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Pe RS) 2 83954! £010) 8) 


Author, Professor, Werld Traveler, 
Radio Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly. accurately, by expert typist. Corrections 
in spelling and punctuation. 


Carbon and extra first page 
50c per 1000 words 


FERN ROBINSON 
6602 Capital Ave. S.W., Battle Creek, Mich. 











IT ISN'T TOO EARLY FOR SUMMER PLANS FOR 
THE TENTH YEAR AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


y not spend EP vgeniion mem me en Three meais a day 
talking shop. iv. Ins (or crit, curves” by mail all year.) 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP : ow ~>~) eseccccevess 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots MB). ce cccces 2.50 
4—WRITERS: axe IT SELL! Gavence ee. ts eseces 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! lew approach to writing). 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS. (8 types explained)..... 3.00 
2131% Bidge MILDRED |, REID Evanston, tilinois 








STORIES ; 
NOVELS ° 
BOOKS ; 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE. MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-Month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: 

fore sending your manuscript. 

help you, 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Des’ t market haphazardly and write blindly. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N.Y. 
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Edited and open at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.00 the year; $4.00 for two 
—_= $2.50 the yedr in Canada, $3.00 foreign. Subscribers sending res of address should allow thirty days for change 
0 take effect and send both new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS readers; 
able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; distribution at 
home and abroad. 














If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 








We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 
cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 ------ PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Family Magazine 
Sir: 

Hearthstone, a monthly family magazine for 
the Christian home, is now being prepared for 
publication by the Christian Board of Publication. 
The first issue of this 48-page, two-color maga- 
zine is due in October, 1949. Produced jointly 
by the Disciples of Christ and the Northern 
Baptists, it will be distributed throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Stories, articles, games, poems, cartoons, and 
puzzles of interest and value to the various age- 
groups in the family are sought. In this material, 
emphasis should be placed on family relationships 
problems, and interests. Only manuscripts of 
1800 words or less will be considered. Payment 
will be at the rate of % to 1 cent per word. 


Stittman S. Reyno.ps, 
Assistant Editor, 

Christian Board of Publication, 

2700 Pine Blvd., 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Appeal to Sporting Blood 
Sir: 

American Life is switching from general in- 
terest to a sports angle, and is reading articles 
averaging from 800 to 1200 words or less dealing 
with all types of sports angles, outdoor and in- 
door life. Payment is on acceptance from a half 
cent to three cents a word on acceptable wordage. 
We determine rates. 

Articles will not be considered unless accom- 
panied by self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
return. All material submitted must be original. 
Photographs submitted with articles bring $1.00 
per accepted photo. 

Dr. Joun G. Fincn, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
American Life Bldg., 
3210 N. Dayton St., 

Chicago 13, Ill. 


How to Sell Locks 
Sir: 

The Locksmith Ledger, a trade publication for 
locksmiths and fix-it shops, is in the market for 
short (300 word) articles on “How to Sell.” 
Unique selling tricks that win customers are 
wanted. The run-of-the-mill, pep talk article is 
not acceptable. Rates are Yec per word. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Locksmith Ledger, Inc., 
49 Monticello Ave., 
Jersey City 4, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPERTLY DONE 


Quality bond 
Extra carbon 
50c a thousand words 


BERNICE JOHNSTON 
19134 Patton Detroit 19, Mich. 

















“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 

Fiction 

Radio 


English 
Journalism 


How to Stud 
Professional Public $ wating 
ritin 


. Humor 9 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 


Article & Feature 
For Writers Advertising 

Newspaper 

Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Appreved for Veterans; also non-quote Foreign 
Students) 


Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, e private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 














An experienced wolar or editor 

takes you in hand, answerin 

your questions. helping Fe fin VETERANS: 
the type i Fy "a, ich = 

are naturally suit efore long 

zou are writing in your own home The course ap- 
ction stories, essays, shor 

sketches, whatever oe yee are best proved for vet- 
cuited to do. r FREE 

CATALOG me .., Canadians erans' training. 
hag make payments in Canadian 

funds. 

Reed upon. in-Chief Robert Smith's best-selling ‘“‘BASE- 
BALL.’ all bookstores. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 83-A, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


POOR ORO OOOH EHH HEHEHE EEE EHH EHH EHH EE EE EEe 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Cheek here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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Editors who visit the SM agency know it as a cheerful, busy place — complete with 
messengers going off with manuscripts, office girls typing and filing, and staff-men discus- 
sing stories and articles; but totally lacking in statuesque blonde receptionists, mirrored 
bars which swing out of the walls, and the other impedimenta of an agent’s office as one 
might be pictured in a super-hyper-colossal Hollywood production. There’s a simple 
reason for this. . . 


Up at SMLA, we never lose sight of the fact that we’re in the securing-and-selling-of- 
manuscripts business, not the hypnotizing-and-mesmerizing game. Our time, resources, and 
efforts go entirely toward doing our job as well as possible through constant observation 
and analysis of editorial and technique trends and daily market needs: so that each script 
which leaves our office is a good and salable script — and going to the best possible and 
best-paying market. And thus, because of our confidence in our level of service, there’s 
no necessity to “spice up the meat so the buyer won’t know it’s rancid.” 





You’ll encounter the same attitude if you join SMLA as a client. You won’t get 
phony praise, undeserved compliments, or other varieties of salad-dressing — but you will 
get intelligent and up-to-the-minute analysis of your stuff, constructive kicks in the pants if 
you require ’em, and the famous SM management into steady sales. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national maga- 
zines, or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to dis- 
cuss handling your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% 
on Canadian sales, and-20% on British and all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (de- 
tailed analysis and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thou- 
sands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 
for books of all lengths; information on terms for other types of material upon request. We 
drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, please, with all manuscripts. @ Personal collaboration service — where the agency 
works with the writer from plot idea through finished script and sale — by arrangement; 
information upon request. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 19, WN. Y. 
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THE GREAT ILLUSION 





BY THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


Tz great illusion is that writing, seem- 
ingly, is one of the few professions that 
doesn’t require any training. To be a 
lawyer, one must first acquire an A.B. De- 
gree, then an LL.D., and then pass a 
difficult bar examination. And along the 
way, the young lawyer learns a lot about 
people as well as about law. To be a 
doctor, not only must the degrees of A.B. 
and M.D. be earned, a difficult medical 
examination taken, but an internship must 
be served in a hospital. The young doctor 
is well equipped for service. To design 
sets for the New York stage, you’ve got to 
pay quite a large amount of money—and 
take.a two-day examination. There is even 
a plan afoot to train baby sitters—and 
make them pass an examination before 
they’re allowed to “sit” for the general 
public. But there’s no necessary training 
for a writer. 

All a writer has to do is to get hold of 
some paper and a typewriter or a pen ora 
pencil. If he is mentally capable of putting 
words on paper, or dictating words to some- 





Thyra Samter Winslow has one novel and 
four books of short stories to her credit, 
in addition to appearances in over 15 
anthologies. She has sold stories and arti- 
cles to markets varying from The New 
Yorker and The Post to True Confessions 
and Black Mask. 


one who can put them on paper, he can 
say he’s a writer—and, actually, no one 
can deny that he is. To be a successful 
writer—that may be a trifle different. 

To me, to be a successful writer means to 
be a published writer—a commercial writer, 
if you will. I don’t believe, today, that 
there is such a thing as an “inglorious Mil- 
ton.” I can’t believe that there is a writer 
who is any good at all who is so inhibited, 
so much of an introvert, that he doesn’t 
want to see his work in print. There are 
writers—I’ve met them—who claim that 
they want their things published only in the 
small, intimate, “precious” magazines. They 
feel that they are too sensitive, too tender, 
too subtle for general publication. In many 
cases, they are right—their things are not 
of general interest. But in the majority of 
cases, these writers would have to produce 
better things if they wanted to gain a gen- 
eral circulation. I don’t believe at all today 
that the public—or the editors—won’t ac- 
cept good material. I think that they’ll 
gobble up the really good things they can 
get—that there is a good market for all 
first-class material, and a public hungry for 
the good material, too. Their wants are 
without boundaries, so vast and varied are 
the demands and appetites of the reading 
public. 

How, then, to give them what they want 
—to prepare for writing, to bring more to 
your profession than a typewriter, an eraser, 
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some carbon paper, stamps and envelopes. 
Before you start to write, professionally, 
what should you know? 


3-Way Training 


The best training, I believe, for a profes- 
sional writer is to start, at the age of five, 
to develop three things: (a) an unbounded 
curiosity about practically everything; (b) 
a great and catholic fondness for reading— 
and for enjoying the printed word. It seems 
to me that this reading should encompass 
everything from fairy tales to the classics, 
with big doses of modern fiction and with 
large quantities of Shakespeare and the 
Bible, and (c) an interest and a fondness 
for people—all kinds of people under every 
possible condition. If you want to add a 
fourth requirement, a love of places will 
do the trick, I believe. 

This training won’t necessarily make a 
writer—but it will give a writer a mighty 
good start. If you don’t like to read, why 
try to write? If you aren’t interested in 
people, why want to write about them? If 
the world isnt a wonderful and complex 
enigma, why try to solve even a little bit 
of it? If you haven’t so much to say that 
ethe thoughts aren’t foaming around inside 
of you, begging to come out, why try to 
learn how to say them? 

“What shall I write about?” If you 
haven’t anything to write about, for good- 
ness sake, look at yourself as honestly as you 
can, and find out why you want to write at 
all! Is it just because you hear writers 
make a lot of money? I can disillusion 
you on that point. Writing is a hard and 
solitary job and it takes quite a lot of 
words and agony to produce even a moder- 
ately large check. If you want to write 
because you actually believe you have some- 
thing to say, something that “wants out” 
very badly, then I’m with you all the way. 
If you have something to say, it isn’t too 
difficult a task to learn how to say it. 

I always took it for granted that I was 
going to be a writer. No one told me to 
write, nor encouraged me, nor even dis- 
couraged me, in any way. I never thought 
it would be grand or wonderful or anything 
else—in fact, the stage looked far more 
glamorous—but I just knew I would be a 
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writer. I might say that I thought I’d be 
a lot better writer—and some day maybe I 
will be. But there was never any other 
idea in my mind, though I did study at 
the Cincinnati Art Academy a part of two 
years, and I was a chorus girl and had a 
small ingenue part in rather obscure shows, 
not at all to get experience for writing, 
but because I wanted to do them. If I’d 
been a man, I’d probably have been a 
tramp for a part of the time, for uncon- 
ventional roamings have always fascinated 
me—and a week I spent at a candy wheel 
with a small carnival company remains 
one of my pleasant memories. 


$1.00 At 7 


I wrote my first story when I was seven. 
That is, I dictated it to my mother. My 
mother sent it to the Children’s Page of 
The St. Louis Globe Democrat. I got a 
dollar for it and decided that writing was a 
pretty profitable occupation. The story, I 
discovered, many years later, was a snob- 
bish little piece about a rich little girl who 
was unhappy—and gained happiness only 
when she gave her toys away “to poor 
little girls who had none.” 

I was too busy being a tomboy and 
riding horse-back to further my career very 
definitely until I was in High School, 
though I used to go through the streets 
muttering to myself, “She walked down a 
path of sunshine, dappled with oak leaves.” 
Or I lay on the grass and watched the birds 
flying overhead and said, “The birds fly to 
adventure but I’m imprisoned here and 
cannot escape.” Luckily, I said these things 
to myself so I was not put away. My read- 
ing consisted of everything in the local 
Public Library, the Carnegie Library, and 
all of the books owned by everyone I knew. 
My favorites were bound copies of the 
English “Chatterbox” an old neighbor do- 
nated, the Alger and the Henty books, 
Frank Merriwell and Nick Carter, when I 
could get them, a dreadful publication 
saved up by another neighbor, called “The 
Family Story Paper,” all of the fairy stories 
I could lay my hands on, and rather lurid 
novels, when I could get them. 

My so-called professional writing didn’t 
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actually start until I was fourteen. I’d been 
writing a for-free column about High 
School for the local paper. Something hap- 
pened to the Society Editor, and when I 
came back from a summer holiday with 
my mother, I was told to go down to the 
paper and get the job. There was a job- 
printing shop connected with the paper 
and I had cards made. They said “Thyra 
Samter, Society and Dramatic Critic, The 
Southwest American, Ft. Smith, Arkansas.” 


When I was on the paper, I made quite 
a nuisance of myself, telephoning everyone 
who had parties of any kind. I believed in 
democracy and put people into the paper 
who had never been in print before—or 
since that time. Even my mother was 
aghast at some of the names I put in, 
which included girls from the then Red 
Light District. One of the keepers of a 
house of prostitution was Pearl Starr, the 
daughter of Bell Starr, the famous outlaw. 
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I figured, and perhaps not entirely illogic- 
ally, that the goings on of Pearl Starr were 
more important than that of a grocer’s 
family. I got $6 and then $7 per week for 
my column, and loyally turned up my nose 
at the $15 offered by the rival paper. 

I don’t necessarily recommend this sort 
of a start, though I can’t think of a better 
way of getting into writing. A small town 
paper will let you try your wings. I wrote, 
without extra pay, articles in slang, sup- 
posed to be the writings of a girl in a shop, 
and called “The Lady Clerk.” Using the 
same style, I later sold similar articles to 
The Biue Book, then published in Chicago. 


Happy College Days 


When I was sixteen, and feeling I’d got 
all I could out of small town journalism— 
I was pretty smart alecky at that age— 
I went to a state university to study to be 
a writer. Then you could start right in 
the Journalism Course, without preliminary 
training. I hope the work they do now 
is not the work they did then. To some- 
one who wanted to write and not to waste 
time, the course was a joke. There were 
daily themes to write, which were later 
criticized in class by teachers and pupils— 
and most of the themes and criticisms were 
awkward and stupid. There was a badly 
edited daily paper. If it hadn’t been for 
the preponderance of good looking boys 
who danced well, I’d have left after the 
first week. 

I stayed nearly two years—and had a 
hard time remembering what I’d learned 
on the newspaper. Not a single teacher, as 
I remember it now, had ever sold stories 
to any of the first-class magazines, nor had 
any of them ever occupied any important 
position on any newspaper. But they were 
full of theories, and if I hadn’t had actual 
newspaper experience, I might have been 
more tolerant—and learned something. 

For some reason I can’t quite make out 
now, I thought I was all ready for Chicago 
and a big city job. I trotted up to The Chi- 
cago Tribune and practically demanded a 
staff job. When they didn’t put out the red 
carpet for me, I got a position from a Clas- 
sified Want Ad, which asked for trained 
writers. The job was with a school that 
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taught short story writing by mail—and I 
was to correct the papers that were sub- 
mitted. I discovered they were awful. And 
I found out why: the course was terrible, 
too. I marched in and told the boss. He 
was a good natured, not too bright fellow, 
who wanted only the $70 tuition fee. 

“Let me rewrite the course on Short 
Story writing,” I begged. 

“Go ahead if you want to,” ,he said. 
He knew I wasn’t making much salary, and 
he must have known that the course was 
useless. I’d never written a short story— 
but that didn’t seem to matter to him— 
nor to me. 

I went to the Public Library and came 
back with twenty books on the short story. 
I read them until I had short story tech- 
nique indigestion. Then I rewrote the parts 
of the course I considered worst. I don’t 
know whether the people throughout the 
country who enrolled for the course were 
helped by the new lessons—but I believe 
I was. 

Someone told me about a musical show 
that was being organized, and of course I'd 
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always been entranced by the theatre. So 
I left the mail order story course to its 
own devices and applied for a chorus job. 
At seventeen, I was young and I believe 
the word, then, was “snappy.” So there I 
was, learning steps and songs, and before 
long, I was a real chorus girl. 

When the show closed, I went to The 
Chicago Tribune again and saw Burns 
Mantle, then the Sunday Editor. I told 
him what I’d been doing. 

“Write your experiences,” he said. 

I thought I wrote a most sophisticated 
story. The Tribune paid me $25 for it, and 
used it as a full page on their old Part 
Seven. To my horror, when it came out, 
the head was, “Mother's Darling on a One 
Night Stand!” I hadn’t been so knowing, 
after all. 

I went into another chorus and got an 
ingenue part, and then I “put on numbers” 
in what just might have been a burlesque 
house, called “The United States Music 
Hall.” They had specialty acts—singers 
and cooch dances, besides the chorus, and 
it was wonderful, I loved every one of 
them—and I’ve heard from more than one 
of them since that time. 

I went up to The Chicago Tribune, and 
they gave me a couple of assignments. And 
one day I came home and my mother, who 
went to Chicago with me, said, “The 
Tribune called you.” 

I called right back. And Burns Mantle 
said, “You can start on Monday at $15 a 
week.” I may have had happier moments, 
but that moment stands well out in front. 

I stayed on The Chicago Tribune a 
while, and found it a lot like a blown-up 
small town paper—only a million times 
more exciting. I wrote local stories for 
Walter Howey, now editor of The Amer- 
ican Weekly, and I did Sunday stories, and 
I had a wonderful time. Then I sold the 
slang stories to The Blue Book and some 
theatrical things to The Green Book, which 
has passed away long ago. And that gave 
me ideas. I wanted to be a short story 
writer, didn’t I? 

So I got an idea for a story for the 
magazine that was, then, my favorite—the 
old Smart Set, edited by George Jean 
Nathan and H. L. Mencken. I wrote it 
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and mailed it in. Nathan and Mencken 
bought it and sent me a wonderful letter 
and a check for $30. And that was my 
next happiest moment. They kept on 
taking stories, and when they sent back 
one, I sold it to Snappy Stories or Young’s 
Magazine. A 

Then I came to New York, where I met 
Nathan and Mencken. I kept on writing 
for them, and by the time Smart Set folded, 
I had other markets. Mr. Mencken got 
Alfred Knopf interested in publishing a 
book of my stories—for the first book, Mr. 
Mencken even chose the stories. 


No Unsold MSS. 


I never did starve in an attic. I was an 
only child and spoiled and lived in a huge 
and ugly Early Victorian house and had a 
pony named Nellie and a St. Bernard dog 
named Sultan. All of my “firsts” were 
sold. Of course I haven’t sold everything 
I’ve written, but I have no unsold manu- 
scripts. The reason? After the stories have 
been “around” and not sold, I decide that 
they aren’t little gems of wisdom, but just 
impossible stories. So I tear them up and 
write others. 

When I can’t write any more, it will be 
just too bad. So far, I have enough plots 
to last a good hundred years, but I’ve an 
idea I won’t be around that long. My 
trouble, as with most writers, is getting 
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down to write. It’s much more fun to 
read or to eat or to be with people and to 
go to parties or to the theatre or the movies 
—or any odd place that’s around—and 
have a good time. 

Writing ‘is an individual experience, but 
I can give some general ideas on training. 


Experience First 


First of all: I believe that any kind of 
practical experience is better than school. 
A trade paper, a small town newspaper— 
anything that will make you think straight 
and write straight—is excellent for you. 
You'll learn your five W’s the quickest and 
most practical way. 

I think that college training is most 
valuable, academic—not journalistic work. 
I'd say, off hand, that at least two years 
liberal arts at college would help any 
would-be writer. Graduate from college, 
if you have the money and the time. Work 
your way through for at least one year, if 
you haven’t any money. If you don’t get 
to college, you'll feel that you’ve missed 
something—and you actually do miss some- 
thing. Not only the academic work—but 
the men and girls of college age. I’d pick 
out a co-educational school, if I were a 
girl. I can’t imagine a girl’s school—and 
boys only on holidays! Thousands of suc- 
cessful writers have never been to college— 
so if you can’t get college training, don’t 
let it get you down. But if you can, that’s 
better. 

I’d be pretty cagey about Schools of 
Journalism. During the past years, I’ve 
made speeches at a number of them. I 
found one large university—that had won- 
derful engineering and agricultural courses 
—where the head of the Journalism De- 
partment boasted that the work at the 
university was much easier than his $35 a 
week job as a “leg man” on a newspaper 
had been. He’d had no other newspaper 
work ! 

At another school, the head of the Short 
Story Department asked me the most rudi- 
mentary things about selling. Not for his 
pupils but for himself. At another school, 
courses were given in Libel and in Plagi- 
arism. Courses that lasted through a whole 
semester! If you are interested in these 
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subjects, instead of long courses, I’d recom- 
ment reading a good book or two on the 
subject. That will take you less than a 
week—and you’ll be all set. I can recom- 
mend either of the books on literary proper- 
ties by Philip Wittenberg. 

At still another school, I spoke of the 
local richness for stories. Later, one of the 
pupils said, “Tell me some of the stories 
I could write about this place.” I told her 
half a dozen. “How long,” she asked, 
“should I make each story? And where 
shall I send them?” She was sweet enough 
not to ask me to write them for her. Since 
then, I’ve incorporated some of the ideas I 
found there in an article—and sold it. 

At still another school, the pupils were 
given drills in title writing, in writing intro- 
ductions and dialogue—but the basis of 
the story—the theme and the heightening 
of the conflict between the characters—was 
neglected altogether. ‘ 

If you are bashful about getting started, 
a good school of writing might be the place 
for you. Choose one that has a practical 
faculty that can show actual accomplish- 
ment and whose pupils have become suc- 
cessful writers. Certainly the short summer 
sessions are excellent—for professional writ- 
ers and editors are frequently on the staffs 
and give good and practical advice. I’ve 
talked to editors who have taught at these 
schools, and they are enthusiastic about 
them. 

If I were starting to write—or were tell- 
ing someone I loved about writing—I’d say, 
“Writing is an experience, an emotion. You 
are putting yourself into everything you 
write. You can’t write deeply unless you 
think deeply. You can’t express emotions 
unless you have emotions to express. Writ- 
ing about what you know is, of course, 
necessary. But of what do you know 
enough to write?” 


Meet the People 


I’d tell this young person whom I loved 
to go out and get experience—so his life 
would be so rich and full and exciting that 
he couldn’t kelp but want to share what he 
knew with other people. Get the experience 
because you want to get it. Use it because 
you have so much to use. 
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“When will it be all right to come back, dear?" 


The world—America—your home town 
is so full of things—of people you should 
want to know. Get to know people—a 
thousand people. Find out what they like 
and want out of life—and what they are 
doing to get what they want. Get to know 
a hundred different occupations. Work at 
some of them. Meet the people where you 
are working. And where they live. Ride in 
the subway—and talk to people in the sub- 


way. Ride on cross-country buses—and 
make friends. Live in cheap rooming 
houses, in motor courts, in expensive re- 
sorts, in luxury hotels. And talk to people. 
And listen to people. Listen a lot—and 
with your mind wide open. Learn about 
their lives—not because you want to use 
their lives, which will be rich in material 
—but because you like to learn about peo- 
ple’s lives. And I hope, as you grow, your 
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source material will grow—and you'll have 
a rich and real background to write about. 

How do you learn the technique of story 
writing? Ataschool. At home. Reading 
books on writing. Or writers’ magazines. 
Or by reading and thinking. 

Read fifty magazine stories—and analyze 
each one. A task? It won’t take you as 
long as a course at school—and I’d like to 
bet you'll learn more. What is the actual 
plot? How and where was it started? 
How was it developed? Was the denoue- 
ment a surprise? Was there a new twist 
to it? What was the conflict? 

What about the style? Was it the clever 
“new” style, divided into scenes, and with a 
lot of dialogue and action? Or was it in 
old-fashioned narrative style? Alternate a 
dozen modern stories, in the best maga- 
zines, with a dozen classic stories. How do 
the styles differ? 

What about the characters? Are they 
new? Odd? Interesting? How many sym- 
pathetic characters? How many have 
reader identifications? 

‘What about the emotion in the story? 
Is it real? Does it tear your heart out? 
Make you cry? Or make you ashamed 
because it strikes you as false? Did you 
forget yourself in the reading, because of 
the emotional value? 

The background. Is it novel? Is it hack- 
neyed? Could you write a story with that 
background, or is it strange to you? Does 
it make you want to learn more about that 
particular environment? 

And now we’ve reached the theme. The 
backbone, the skeleton of the story. Today, 
a theme should mean something, should 
touch, in some way, the verities, or a phi- 
losophy of life. I’d like you to study the 
theme last of all—for then you can see 
how the story was built, and, in your mind, 
put it all back together again—the theme 
first of all, then the plot and the characters 
and the dialogue and the style—the final 
dressing of the story. A story theme should 
be strong enough to carry your story—and 
yet out of sight — the way a skeleton 
should be. 

After you’ve lived enough to know and 
like a lot of people and a lot of back- 
grounds, after you’ve read a lot and ana- 








lyzed a lot of stories, then, I’m sure you’re 
ready to write stories of your own. I’m tak- 
ing it for granted that your education is 
wide enough to make you articulate and 
understanding, that your knowledge of 
people and of psychology are thorough 
enough to let you portray real people doing 
real things. 

Articles should be written for specific 
markets—and on order. But fiction, I like 
to believe, should be written as you feel it 
—as it comes to you—with the color of your 
personality. All this talk about pulps and 
slicks sickens me. I don’t even want to 
say the words. There can be, in life, no 
division into pulps and slicks. Stories are 
about real people or they aren’t. Oh, yes, 
they can be fantasies or about animals—but 
try and sell ’em! But I don’t believe that 
people divide automatically. I’ve taken a 
confession story, changed the “I” to “she” 
and sold it to a woman’s slick magazine. 

All I do is to write a story as well as I 
can. And then try to sell it. To the best 
markets first, of course. And then down 
the line. The so-called “pulps” have a 
pretty high standard, too, you know. They 
may not insist on such excellent charac- 
terization or style—but they want good 
plot, good action and moving dialogue. 

With an interesting background, a 
worthwhile theme, an exciting—or fairly 
exciting—plot, real characters, and with 
just a pinch of originality and novelty, if 
you love people and living, and have 
learned your profession, you’ll write good 
stories. 

Don’t depend on schools, even though 
you may be able to learn from them. 
Don’t depend on literary clubs, which, for 
the most part, are a silly way of being ego- 
tistical without getting any place. Get out 
into the world of people. Think and feel 
and live—and love all of living and feeling 
because they are life—and life is all you’ve 
got, isn’t it! So your heart breaks, occa- 
sionally? Think what good material you 
can get out of that! 

Write, without any talk about it to any- 
one. And, when your stories are done there 
is no reason why you can’t sell them. Let 
me know—AFTER you've sold these stories 
how you make out. 
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Why Does a 


Way DOES a reasonably intelligent 
person have to write for years before he 
can turn out a salable story? 

I don’t mean for the pulps or juveniles— 
I mean the three, five or maybe even ten 
years a writer writes before he sells to the 
slick magazines. Granted that a certain 
amount of practice is necessary, but the 
basic tools are the words of daily life and 
every writer has been familiar with stories 
since childhood. A year of practice ought 
to be plenty. 

But if you make the slicks your first year, 
you aren’t the average writer. 

There must be something more to it than 
technique; more than facility with words, 
devising narrative hooks and twists, tagging 
characters. Something inside the writer, 
the development of a creative capability— 
something subjective. 

Eight years ago I knew enough about the 
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The answer to this question 
may put you on the road 


to slick magazine sales. 


Reader Read? 


technical aspects of writing to hold down 
an editorial job. Take time out for the 
Army, but it wasn’t until last year that 
a slick magazine printed me— The Amen- 
can Magazine, with a story called “J Speak 
of Love,” in the April issue. 

I don’t, of course, know anything about 
your subjective creative development, but I 
can examine my own. If you can see the 
point I’d reached that enabled me to write 
this story in salable form, it may help you 
reach that point sooner yourself. 

To observe the development of a writer’s 
subjective, we start with: Why does a 
writer write? For money, acclaim, occupa- 
tional independence. And to express him- 
self. Sinclair Lewis and Hemingway express 
themselves ‘in their writings and get paid 
and honored for it. That’s the cake for me. 

I whip up a batch of cakes, using my 
best flour, eggs, and milk. But nobody 
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comes from the next town to buy. I verify 
my recipe against every printed formula, 
add an icing of dialogue and choice syno- 
nyms for said. But after one bite, people 
hand back my cake. 

For a long time, I believe that people 
just don’t know good cake when they taste 
it. Then I begin to wonder. Maybe I don’t 
really know the kind of cake people do like 
and buy. 

That’s the first big step in a writer’s sub- 
jective development. When he’s able to 
switch his approach from writing to please 
his own ego to writing to please the reader’s 
ego. When he stops thinking about why he 
wants to write stories, and starts thinking 
about why a reader wants to read stories. 

Why does a reader read? 

For entertainment, to kill an idle hour, 
to find out about other people’s lives. That’s 
the surface generalization where you start to 
dig and assay, analyze and study. This is 
hard work, and there isn’t any absolute an- 
swer. I’ll give you my theories, but unless 
you dig into it on your: own, my theories 
will be Sanskrit to you. A discussion about 
the flavor of bananas doesn’t get anywhere 
unless both parties have tasted bananas. 

I think a reader reads to get an emo- 
tional stir of some kind. The average 
person’s life is made up of work, sleep, and 
eight hours when he wants to do neither. If 
it satisfies him to spend this time in physical 
or mental activity, he isn’t a fiction reader, 
and doesn’t much like the stories he does 
read. Those who do like to read aren’t 
completely wrapped up in physical or men- 
tal activity; in their extra eight hours they 
enjoy excitement, pleasure — emotional 
activity. 

What stirs the emotions? An egocentric 
experience not regularly received. Some- 
thing involving the individual that hasn’t 
happened to him often. Kissing a blonde 
in the moonlight gives a big emotional 
wallop ; after being married to her ten years 
it doesn’t, although it would to the 
milkman. 

Most people lead frustrated lives, wanting 
more than they’ve got in material goods, 
spiritual uplift and emotional experience. 
When the normal course of their lives 
doesn’t supply these wants, they go to outer 
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sources. They go to the movies, to sports 
events, or get religion, or drunk, or help 
orphans, or read fiction. 

They go to the movies not so much to 
witness other people’s adventures, but to 
enjoy the emotional pleasure of being a 
heroine worshipped by handsome men, or a 
hero adored by juicy dames. 

They go to sports events, not so much for 
the aesthetic appreciation of physical pro- 
wess, but for the emotional wallop of vic- 
ariously slinging a kayo punch or slamming 
a homer with the bases full. 

They get drunk, not because they like to 
sit in a dank bar, but to get a jolt of liquor 
that releases them into the emotional ex- 
perience of good-fellowship, or a laughing 
jag, or a crying jag, or a good hateful fight. 

They read a story in a magazine. Not to 
inform themselves on what the writer has to 
say, but to elicit their own emotional re- 
actions of pity, sympathy, fear, merriment, 
courage, etc. 

If the writer doesn’t evoke a positive 
emotional response from the reader, the 
reader will yawn over that story. 

Let’s put that theory in a test tube. 

I’d read an item about a “Last Man” 
club—a group of men who met regularly 
until they all died except one, last man. 
This had been used frequently in fact and 
fiction. Looking around for a switch, I 
decided to change the goal of the group— 
instead of trying to live the longest, they’d 
all be trying to marry the same girl. The 
club would end when one of them married 
the girl. 

As the men would all have to be young 
and single, I made them six college seniors. 
As a gag, they all took a popular college girl 
named Mary to dinner one night, had such 
a hilarious time they decided to repeat it 
every month, and formed the “We-Want- 
To-Marry-Mary” Club; where each of 
them took his turn proposing to Mary after 
the dinner, at first half-kidding, then as 
they grew to love Mary, seriously. 

With this basic idea, what do we do 
with it? 

My first impulse was to write a satire. I 
like satire and. the ironic ending, and here 
was an opportunity to take a crack at sen- 
timentality. Have the men drop out one by 
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one, until at the final dinner, Mary would 
be the only one to show up, finding a tele- 
gram from the last man’s wife, on their 
honeymoon. Mary would then reflect that 
life was real and earnest, that she’d been a 
fool not to grab one of the guys while the 
grabbing was good, and dip into the keg of 
beer by herself. 

But I didn’t write it that way. I remem- 
bered what my wife had said after reading 
one of my previous stories. “It’s a clever 
story,” she’d said, “but it doesn’t seem to 
have much emotional appeal.” 

I'd stalked off, muttering: “What does 
she want anyway?” 

And then I’d started seriously digging 
into the question of why a reader reads. 

I went back to the story about Mary. If 
I was going to wallop the reader’s emotions, 
I'd have to get the reader emotionally in- 
volved with Mary. I tried in my lead to 
present the basic situation and to evoke my 
picture of Mary, as a sincere, humorous, 
intelligent and idealistic girl. The reader 
had to like Mary right away and want her 
to marry the right man and be happy. Sym- 
pathy. So I began like this: 

The We-Want-to-Marry-Mary Club 
was formed in college in 1945. There 
were six of us, all seniors, and though we 
started the club as a lark, I think any 
one of us would have married Mary on 
the spot if she had accepted. 

I know I would. Mary Thatcher was 
the loveliest girl I had ever seen. She was 
tall and dark-haired, gay and honest. 
When Mary smiled at me, I could go 
out and fight dragons. 

That was a step in the right direction. 
But sympathy is a mild feeling, and I’d 
have to evoke more than that. 

Should I stir curiosity by hinging the 
story on which one of the six men Mary 
would choose? No, that wouldn’t be 
enough. Most readers don’t have a choice 
of six prospective spouses. They might envy 
Mary, but envy is an unsatisfying emotion 
that most readers experience all too often 
in the normal course of their lives. 

Suppose the one man of the six that 
Mary really loved, and who deeply loved 
her, couldn’t marry her. That would evoke 
pity. But Mary would still have a choice 
of five decent, likable young guys. 


Suppose she couldn’t marry any of them 
—in the middle of the story something hap- 
pened—an automobile accident that crip- 
pled Mary and would leave her paralyzed 
from the waist down for years. The reader 
liked Mary—sympathy; she couldn’t marry 
the one she loved—pity; now she couldn’t 
marry any of them—despair. 

Now, it’s an odd fact that despite the 
psychological need of emotional activity, 
it’s been bred into us to avoid giving an 
emotional display. But a writer has to cut 
himself loose and plunge into it. 

I built up the picture of the man Mary 
loved early in the story: 

It was serious with all of us, but most 
noticeably so with Johnny. Whenever he 
was with Mary, you could see him 
glow with happiness. It was as if a light 
shone out of him from deep inside, But 
it made me look away because, of all of 
us, Johnny was the only one who didn’t 
have a chance with Mary. He was the 
only one of us working his way through 
school and who didn’t have the money 
to get married. 








Having established a feeling of pity in 
the reader for two nice, young kids, I tried 
to arouse despair through the accident: 


Then the terrible thing happened. 
Mary was badly hurt in an automobile 
accident on New Year’s Eve. Her spine 
was injured; if she lived, she would 
probably never walk again. . . . 

Mary was so small and pale in the 
bed. I was struck dumb. What could I 
say, what could I do to help her? But 
Mary understood. She put out her hand 
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to me, and she smiled. Her hand was 
cold with fright and despair, but her lips 
were firm and brave. I would have given 
everything in the world for the right to 
take her in my arms and comfort her. 

In less than a minute they told me I 
had to leave. Then Mary caught despe- 
rately at my fingers and pulled me close. 

“Where’s Johnny?” she whispered. 
“Oh, Paul—isn’t Johnny coming?” 


I'd attempted to further my character- 
ization of Mary in this scene, and to link 
pity and despair through her mention of 
Johnny. 

We could back away from Mary, tiptoe- 
ing the reader away with a sense of the 
enormous unpredictability of life. But the 
reader already knows that from his own 
life; and if he wants his fiction positive, 
the writer must give it to him. 

When Mary gets out of the hospital, she 
is assured that the Club wants to meet 
again, as usual, although by this time they 
have all graduated from college and started 
on their separate lives. Mary is seated at 
her place at the head of the table, and 
with no mention of the accident, the men 
gallantly and faithfully propose once again. 
If this stirs no compassion, the reader is a 
hard-hearted guy, indeed. 

We could stop here. But when a writer 
is lucky enough to come up with a story 
of high emotional potentialities, he should 
not stop until he’s squeezed out the last 
drop. 

In the midst of the proposals, the man 
Mary really loves—Johnny—comes in late, 
he’s been in Europe since before the acci- 
dent, out of touch. When he proposes, in his 
turn, everyone is suddenly aware that 
Johnny can’t know what’s happened to 
Mary.. They try to interrupt, but Johnny 
passionately brushes them aside. There’s no 
obstacle between them, he’s got a good job 
now—he loves Mary, he’s always loved 
Mary—and nothing else matters if Mary 
loves him. He forces Mary to admit her 
love, he sweeps her into his arms and runs 
out of the room. 

He will find out about Mary when he 
puts her down. 

Sympathy— Pity—Despair—Compassion- 
ate Horror. 
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I don’t want to quote this scene cold. 
You may take the most stirring paragraph 
in the most stirring drama ever written, 
pull it out of context, bare, and show it to 
a friend. His interest might be piqued, but 
that’s all the emotion you'll get out of him. 
The best way to insure that the reader 
has the emotional reactions the writer 
wants him to have, is, I believe, for the 
writer himself to be equally stirred by the 
implications of the actions he writes down 
on paper. 

There’s one more emotion necessary for 
a commercial short story—a feeling of satis- 
faction at the end, the happiest possible 
conclusion that the essence of the story per- 
mits. 

At the end of this story (which is the 
one The American published), we show 
how Johnny had previously learned of 
Mary’s accident, and realized that now she 
wouldn’t let herself marry him, or admit 
her love, unless he could shock it out of her. 

It’s true that most slick short stories 
don’t run such a gamut of emotion. They 
evoke Sympathy-Pity-Nobility-Satisfaction, 
or maybe only Amusement-Sympathy- 
Laughter-Satisfaction. But I think any 
story, no matter how slight, which arouses 
a positive emotional reaction in the reader, 
will not be rejected as “trivial.” 

Let’s check back. Why does a reader 
read? To get an emotional wallop. What 
gives it to him? Being sympathetically 
drawn into a Conflict-Adventure that does 
not ordinarily happen to him, but could 
happen to him, or her, imaginatively. Most 
men don’t like women’s magazine stories, 
because they can’t see themselves as a 
housewife or some fellow named Eric Ar- 
lingham being fussed over and twisted 
around a woman’s finger. And few women 
enjoy men’s fiction because they can’t see 
themselves playing third base for the De- 
troit Tigers. And neither would be aroused 
by the plight of a two-headed termite in a 
quarry. 

A writer writes to express himself—in a 
form that will evoke comparable emotions 
from the reader. 

What emotions to stir? That depends on 
the story. Most popular magazine stories 
evoke these two emotions: sympathy at the 
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beginning; satisfaction at the end. And in 
between every other emotion the story will 
bear. 

Sympathy is liking or respect for the peo- 
ple of the story, and interest in the Conflict- 
Adventure they undergo. 

Satisfaction could be defined as a sense 
of Fulfilment-Uplift. When the people of 
the story have pursued their adventure to 
an irrevocable conclusion—the girl marries 
the man, the shortstop wins the game, the 
wife saves her marriage—the reader’s par- 
ticipation in the desire for these goals has 
been fulfilled. He feel uplifted when Jus- 
tice prevails, Dishonesty is defeated, Un- 
selfishness wins out over Greed. 

The dual feeling of Fulfilment-Uplift 
caps all the other emotions you’ve aroused. 
When the Fulfilment predominates over 
the Uplift, you’ve usually got a pulp story. 

A good cop befriends a newsboy. The 
newsboy is murdered. The cop investigates, 
is slugged, shot at. The cop slugs, shoots 
back. He uncovers a trail that leads to high 




















“And don't go telling anyone you sold to 
Esquire. They won't believe itl" 


politics. He knows if he continues, he’ll be 
risking not only his life but his career. He 
blazes ahead, catches the murderer, con- 
victs the politician. The reader is uplifted 
by the cop’s unselfish disregard of the per- 
sonal consequences. But the story is not 
primarily about a man’s unselfishness; it’s 
about a cop catching a murderer—the ful- 
filment of a material goal. 

Now take the story about the “We-Want- 
To-Marry-Mary” Club. The reader is ful- 
filled when Mary achieves her material goal 
—getting the man she loves. But most of 
his satisfaction springs from the uplift to 
his idealism—that a sincere relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman surmounts the 
mere physical. 

The emotional sum. of a pulp story may 
be mostly Fulfilment—the excitement of 
the successful chase and fight for a ma- 
terial goal. The total emotional impact of 
a slick story will usually derive mostly from 
the Uplift—the assurance that Man can be 
dignified from his animal needs by the 
quality of his spirit. 

Every imaginative individual—and thus 
every writer—has convictions about man’s 
role in society that he feels strongly. To 
stir a reader deeply, the writer must be 
sincere; to be sincere, he must write from 
his convictions. 

If, like Hemingway, you believe that 
courage is the measure of man, your readers 
will participate with a character brought 
face to face with the need for courage. If, 
like Sinclair Lewis, you believe that man is 
a piteous fellow striving for nobility, but 
caught up in a web of his own weaving, 
your stories will evoke sympathy and de- 
spair for man in his fumbling struggle. If, 
like myself, you believe that selfish ma- 
terialism is the cancer of contemporary so- 
ciety, you will write stories trying to make 
the reader feel that unselfishness and ideal- 
ism are the glories of man. 

When a writer’s subjective development 
has reached the point where he fully co- 
relates Why A Writer Writes with Why A 
Reader Reads, he’s ready to do a salable 
story. The rest is easy. He just does what 
every other writer has to do—sweat it out. 
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BY DAVID MARKSTEIN 


Photographic principles 
for article writers and 
a list of picture markets. 


Mosr successful article writers have 
long since faced the fact that good pictures 
help sell a story; sometimes, they’re essen- 
tial for a sale. In either case, selling photos 
with an article boosts the figures on your 
check. 

What, do you do about pictures, though, 
when your own photography has been 
confined to taking snaps of the baby with 
a Brownie? 

There are several principal ways to se- 
cure pictures. You can beg them from the 
subject of the story or from the publicity 
“department of the company about which 
you’re writing. You can purchase them 
from a regular picture agency or hire a 
commercial photographer. You can also 
take them yourself. 

The first course has obvious limitations. 
Often the subject has no photos to give you 
or the ones available are unsuitable for 
proper illustration of your article. This 
may be true of agency pictures, too. A 
good commercial photographer will take 
fine pictures for you, but he does not work 
for free. A minimum charge is $5.00, or 
you may have to pay by the hour, plus ex- 
penses. The cost of your pictures can well 
wind up being more than you get from the 
magazine for them—when and if you sell 
the story. If you don’t, you’ve invested 
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your money in some nice pictures that you 
might hang on the wall or turn over and 
use as scratch paper. 

More and more writers are learning to 
tote their own cameras and bring back the 
pictures they need. On the average, the 
writer, who shoots his own and has the de- 
veloping and printing done by an outside 
photographer, finds the cost of a good 8x10 
about $1.25, depending on the deal he has 
for developing. 

You don’t need a great deal of equip- 
ment to take your own. Below is a list of 
the basic stuff with which you can operate 
efficiently as your own photographer. You 
need: 

A camera. 

A flash gun with synchronizer to help 
you in lighting indoor shots or inadequately 
lit outdoor scenes. Such flash equipment 
starts at $10.00 and runs way up. 

A medium yellow filter for two bucks will 
improve outdoor pictures. For example, it 
will help darken and point up a sky back- 
ground which might otherwise appear 
washed out. If you need to shoot store 
windows for your business articles, a pol- 
laroid filter—$5.00—will reduce glare. 

A tripod for time shots, to steady the 
camera, available for $10 and up. 

A photoelectric exposure meter costs 
around $30.00, and, with it, you’re certain 
that the time and speed for which you’ve 
set your camera are correct. But a 25c gad- 
get can supply the need if you haven’t a 
light meter. It’s an exposure index made 
of cardboard and put out by the various 
film manufacturers. 

Film. If you’re using a camera which 
produces a small negative, use a slower film 
in order to avoid a “grainy” or sand-blasted 
appearance in your big enlargements. Pan- 
chromatic film will help you keep a proper 
balance between all your colors so that they 
retain a more natural appearance of tone 
values as such are rendered in blacks and 
whites. 

There are several varieties of cameras 
which serve the needs of writers well. Prob- 
ably the easiest variety for the newcomer to 
handle is a reflex camera which does a 
good bit of your photographic thinking for 
you. Its easy focusing on a ground glass 
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screen, which shows everything right-side- 
up and full size that will appear on the 
negative, is a tremendous asset. Reflex 
cameras range from $75.00 up. Way up! 
A 35mm. size camera is often good for the 
photographic tyro since it is small, easy to 
carry around and cheaper to operate. Al- 
though its negatives are tiny, they enlarge 
well. 

Now, flush with newly purchased equip- 
ment you’re off to illustrate your articles. 
Remember that you served an apprentice- 
ship in writing. You didn’t sell the first 
story you wrote despite your investment in 
a typewriter and some 8!/x11 bond paper. 
Don’t expect to sell the first pictures you 
shoot either. It takes practice and patience. 
Here are some simple rules to apply at 
the start. Your own experience will supple- 
ment them considerably. 

Your urst step is to determine the subject 
matter of the photo. Watch the lighting 
in the background of the picture so that it 
will emphasize the subject instead of dis- 
tracting and competing for the reader’s 
attention. Don’t let the subject “mug” and 
face the camera directly. This will get you 
a posed, stiff photo, which is just what you 
want to avoid. 

Strive for human interest in your shots. 
If you are photographing a new bottling 
process, show a person working at it. Keep 
in mind, however, that the readers of a 
bottling magazine are primarily interested 
in the machine, and if you let your operator 
completely dominate the picture, you spoil 
the point of the illustration. 

Watch picture tabus in magazines as 
carefully as you watch for them in writing. 
For example, some editors won’t touch any- 
thing approaching tabloid sensationalism; 
some dislike photos showing persons smok- 
ing. 

If your subject is not a screen star, poli- 
tician or other person whose success de- 
pends largely on public acclaim, you'll be 
far safer if you obtain signed permission 
(a model release) from him before you use 
his picture. There are any number of 
qualifying “if’s” “and’s” and “but’s” here, 
but whenever you have any doubts, get a 
release. If you don’t, you’re liable to get 
sued for invasion of privacy. 





Having determined your subject and 
focused your camera, according to the 
make of camera which you own, you will 
need to determine the correct exposure 
through your exposure meter or cardboard 
index. Here you have to compromise be- 
tween shutter speed and lens opening. 

How long the film is to be exposed de- 
pends upon the amount of light available 
and/or how fast the subject is moving. 
When there is motion, you want to “stop” 
it to get a clear-cut image. A good rule of 
thumb is to shoot at the lowest shutter 
speed with which you can stop movement. 
A fiftieth of a second will stop most ordi- 
nary movements of objects crossing the field 
of the camera’s vision at some distance 
away. The closer an object crossing the 
field of vision is to the camera, the faster 
the shutter must operate in order to 
“freeze” the motion. 

A fire truck, for example, approaching 
your camera head-on could be “stopped” at 
a relatively slow camera speed (one twenty- 
fifth of a second). If the fire truck is 
moving diagonally across the field of vision, 
a faster shutter speed (approximately 1/50 
second or faster) might be required to 
avoid having it appear blurred in the pic- 
ture. If the fire truck is going at right 
angles to the field of vision at a relatively 
short distance from the camera, a shutter 
speed of 1/100 to 1/400 would be necessary 
to freeze the motion. In shooting at any 
speed less than one twenty-fifth, a tripod or 
some other firm camera support must be 





SPEED TABLE FOR ACROSS 
Fietp MoTION 





Rate of Dist. of Subject from Camera 
Motion [55 ft. [50 ft. [100 ft. 


5 mi. per hr..}1/110th}1/ 50th}1/ 25th 
30 mi. per hr. | 1/500th| 1/300th| 1/125th 























60 mi. per hr. | 1/250th} 1/500th/ 1/200th 





used in order to obtain a sharp negative. 

The width of your lens or “diaphragm” 
opening is designated in a jargon of “F” 
stops. Perversely enough, the smaller the 
“F” number, the larger the diaphragm 
opening. Keep in mind that the smaller 
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the lens opening, the greater the sharpness 
will be of objects both in front of and in 
back of the main subject. If it is desirable 
to blur a confusing background to make 
the subject stand out more clearly, open 
the lens diaphragm. You have to experi- 
ment for awhile to learn how to combine 
shutter speed and lens opening for the best 
results. 

Most magazines prefer 8x10 glossies, and 
they want pictures adequately captioned. 
You can type your caption on a strip of 
paper and fasten it on the back of the 
photo with strips of scotch tape. Include 
the five w’s in your caption: who, what, 
when, why, where. Be brief, but don’t 
leave out relevant information. 

Learning to set up your shot and to judge 
it for artistic value when it’s printed also 
takes practice. Watch the contrasts in your 
pictures. There should not be too sharp a 
differentiation between blacks and whites; 
nor should everything appear in a soft 
shade of grey. Details should be clear 
enough so that objects can be easily recog- 
nized. 

Photography, like writing, is an art, and 
to attempt to pin down its essentials in a 
single article would be as if a photographic 
magazine published one story on writing 
and then told its readers: “Now you can 
write salable stories.” 


You will have to work hard at your 
pictures until you acquire the necessary 
skill. Some good basic photo reference texts 
include: “How To Take Good Pictures,” 
published by Eastman Kodak; “Graphic 
Graflex Photography” and “Leica Manual” 
published by Morgan & Lester. 

After you hit your stride, you can help 
pay off the costs of your equipment with 
submissions to some of the markets listed 


below. 


Photo Markets 


The American Carbonator and Bottler, 
56 Marietta Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia, the national magazine of the bev- 
erage industry, is interested in feature 
articles and photographs showing activities 
of soft drink bottling plants. Prefer detailed 
accounts of successful sales-promotion 





methods. Payment on acceptance, at the 
rate of $3.50 each. 


American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
is in the market for photos of fruit on the 
tree—close-ups. Also good tree photos. 
Likes to have varieties of fruit identified. 
Also needs good picking pictures, and good 
processing pictures—canning, juice making, 
etc. Pictures of people working in orchards 
and photos of snow-covered orchards are 
desired. Payment depends on size and 
quality of photo. 


a 

American National Fur and Market 
Journal, P. O. Box 599, Wausau, Wisconsin, 
desires photographs and articles about fur 
farms, especially fox and mink, new ranch 
equipment, and operation methods, fur- 
bearing animals (alive), pelt displays, mod- 
els wearing fur garments, trapping opera- 
tors. Black-and-white only, rate of payment 
depending upon subject and value, usually 
from $1.00 to $5.00. Write and tell them 
what you have to offer before submitting 
photos, and include postage for return of 
your material. 


American School Board Journal, 540 
North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Wants photographs of architectur- 
ally significant school buildings, particu- 
larly of the modernistic type. Pictures of 
classrooms and other school interiors with 
children at work or study. Human interest 
pictures of school age. Payment $5.00 for 
each photograph accepted. 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York, invites 
photographers to submit pictures taken on 
Ansco film and will pay good prices for 
black-and-white negatives and color trans- 
parencies purchased. Any subject is eligible. 
Submit contact prints or small enlargements 
of black-and-white pictures, preferably on 
glossy paper. Negatives will then be re- 
quested of subjects selected for possible pur- 
chase, but the photographer will retain the 
privilege of borrowing the purchased nega- 
tives for editorial or exhibition use. On color 
pictures, submit the original transparencies 
(214x2%4 inches and larger), not color 
prints. Model releases, to be delivered at 
the time of purchase, are required for black- 
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and-white and color pictures of people. Mail 
material, with exposure data, to Ansco, 
Advertising Department, Binghamton, New 
York. 


Argosy, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. Requirements, outside of illus- 
trations for articles, fall into two categories: 
1. A four-page feature picture story called 
Pictures Tell the Story—dramatic, exciting 
picture story, with or without a cheesecake 
element, on outdoor sports, hunting and 
fishing or any dramatic slice of life. 2. Two- 
page, candid camera picture story—ap- 
proximately 8 photos—on a simple, com- 
ion experience, done in a fresh, candid 
style. Rates are: Pictures Tell the Story— 
up to $350. Candid Camera Feature—$150. 


Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Arizona, pur- 
chase first publication rights. On color 
transparency, prefer size 4x5 or larger. Sub- 
ject matter must deal with Arizona. Pay 
$15 to $25 on color; $3 to $10 for black- 
and-whites. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester 2, New York, is interested in both 
black-and-white and color. There are sev- 
eral restrictions, however, in the type of 
photographs they will consider for possible 
use in their advertising In the first place, 
photos submitted must be made with Bausch 
& Lomb Balcoted lenses. If it is an enlarge- 
ment, which was made with a Bausch & 
Lomb Balcoted enlarging lens, they should 
have the information as to the type of lens 
which was used in making the original nega- 
tive. They should have shutter speed, lens 
opening, the type of camera listed. Bausch 
& Lomb prefer that the black-and-white 
prints sent in for consideration be 8x10 
size. There are no restrictions on the size 
of color photographs. Contributors are asked 
to write and tell Mr. Albert H. Blum, of the 
Advertising Department, what they have to 
offer before material is submitted. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, re- 
quires good remodeling, building, child care, 
travel, and garden photographs in both 
black-and-white and color. Black-and-white 
photos can be any size, but 5x7 and 8x10 
are preferred. Payment is made upon ac- 


ceptance of pictures, and the rates vary, 
starting at $5.00 a print. Return postage 
should be included with all contributions. 
Address material to F. W. McDonough, 
Editor. 


Homer J. Buckley @ Associates, Inc., 57 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
wants photographs of vitrified clay sewer 
pipe, clay flue lining and clay wall coping 
being used. Also data pertaining to the in- 
stallation of these products. Will pay in ac- 
cordance with the value and quality of the 
pictures for advertising purposes. Please 
write for complete specifications first. 


Canadian Hobby-Craft Magazine, 95A 
King Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
This publication buys photographs of hobby 
subjects in black-and-white only. They 
would prefer that you write them, explain- 
ing what you have to offer, before submit- 
ting material. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas, will welcome contacts with 
photographers who can supply high-quality 
color photographs suitable for cover use, 
either from stock or made on assignment. 
They are also interested in color photo- 
graphs for general editorial use. They do 
not buy many stock photos in black-and- 


























"Here he comes up the walk. My, isn't it exciting, day after day!" 


white, although they like to know where 
stocks are available and what subjects. 

Cats, Box 928, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes us that they can use very un- 
usual action shots of cats. They are ex- 
tremely interested in any cat that has won 
an All-America or a sectional award. No 
color—just black-and-white. All prints 
should be glossies, and contributor should 
write before sending in his work. 
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Columbia Newsphotos, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York, can use 
photographs of news, semi-news, and feature 
material in single shots and sets. Animal pic- 
tures, how-to-do, scientific developments, 
oddities in news and science, rotogravure 
material, good scenics, foreign pictures, 
fashions. $3.00 to $10.00 is paid for ac- 
cepted black-and-white photos, and $25.00 
to $100.00 for Kodachrome. Color contribu- 
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tions must be 4x5 and of best quality. 


Common Ground, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York, are in the market 
for unposed-looking shots of nationality and 
racial groups in the United States that are 
calculated to promote better inter-group 
understanding. Payment of $6.00 a print is 
made on publication. Black-and-white only. 
Include return postage, please. 


Country Gentleman, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania, has 
recently written us emphasizing what they 
are not in the market for. This list includes 
inanimate landscapes, no matter how beau- 
tiful they may be; any farm practices that 
look into the past—draft horses, ovens, old- 
fashioned harvesting methods, tumble-down 
sheds. Mr. John Funk, Art Editor, sums up 
what he does not want by saying: “It would 
be incongruous for us to show horses at 
work on a cover and nothing but machinery 
in our editorial illustrations.” Country Gen- 
tleman is definitely in the market for Koda- 
chromes for covers. The minimum size is 
4x5, vertical, and they prefer sizes larger. 


The Crown, publication of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc., Box 1837, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland, wishes to purchase cover 
material — usually scenic, in black-and- 
white. Payment is $10.00 for each accepted 
cover. Sets of photos of general interest for 
center spreads are desired. Payment for this 
work is usually $5.00. 


Des Moines Register, Des Moines, Iowa, 
can use any exceptionally interesting or out- 
standing pictures suitable for rotogravure 
reproduction. Must be fully captioned. Also 
use color but must be larger than 35mm. 
Rate of payment is $5.00 for black-and- 
white, on publication ; $25.00 for color, on 
publication. Please include return postage. 


Drewry Photo Color Corporation, 550 
West Colorado Street, Glendale 4, Cali- 
fornia, purchases Ansco Color or Koda- 
chrome transparencies, 35mm or 120-620 
preferred. They can use up to and including 
4x5 sheet film. Human-interest subjects are 
requested. Rate of payment depends upon 
the transparency, and will be made when 
they get proper releases. 





Far East Magazine, Milton, Massachu- 
setts, is looking for 8x10 glossy prints of 
Burma, Philippines, Korea. Preferably close- 
ups, or shots of natives at work. Their rate 
of payment is $3.00 for each accepted pho- 
tograph, and send return postage. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pennsylvania. Sharp, contrasty, 
black-and-white, and color transparencies 
of interest to farm audiences. Seasonal 
scenes, pets, children, babies, flowers, and 
general farm subjects. Color photos should 
be 4x5 or larger. Our prices for color trans- 
parencies range from $25 to $100 for inside 
use, and $100 to $200 for cover subjects. 
Black-and-white photos, $5 to $50, depend- 
ing on subjects. 


Field & Stream Magazine, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, needs 
good action shots of hunting or fishing and 
related subjects. 8x10 glossies preferred. 
Rate of payment starts at $5.00, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance of material. 
Include return postage. 


Financial Displays, 443 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, writes us that 
they are constantly in the market for 8x10 
glossy prints of human-interest photographs, 
with model releases, which have something 
of a banking slant—that is, with a savings, 
checking account or home-ownership tie-up. 
Exclusive rights are not desired, and all un- 
usable material will be returned promptly if 
postage is included. Rate of payment is 
$5.00 up, on acceptance. Kindly address 
contributions to Norman Meyer, Production 
Manager. 


Flower Grower, 2049 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York 17, New York. Mr. 
Paul V. Frese, Editor, gives us the follow- 
ing specifications: 1. Dramatic pictures of 
flowers and small gardens of nice design. 
2. Color principally; black-and-white of 
gardens only. 3. Color, 344x4%4; black-and- 
white, 5x7. 4. Color, $50.00 minimum; 
black-and-white, $5.00 minimum. 5. Re- 
turn postage required. 


Flying, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois; Curtis Fuller, Managing 
Editor. This slick monthly aviation maga- 
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zine covers both military and civil aviation, 
Always on the lookout for photographs of 
new planes (private, military, commercial) , 
new gadgets or devices for planes or pilots ; 
all types as seen in their Have You Seen? 
feature. Should’be sharp 8x10 glossies with 
detailed captions. Query first on photo fea- 
tures. Rate of payment is $6.00 to $10.00 
each for single photos, on acceptance. Flat 
rates for photo features, on acceptance. 


General Electric: Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, will pay $10.00 for ac- 
cepted pictures of Christmas lighting. They 
are interested in photographs of unusually 
lighted Christmas decorations in the home, 
both indoors and outdoors. Lighting of pub- 
lic Christmas trees and nearby Christmas 
lighting decoration; Christmas lighting on 
public buildings and for street decorations ; 
Christmas lighted store windows. Pictures 
should be black-and-white, without people. 
Prints suitable for reproduction must be 
5x7 or larger. 


Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 41 East 
50th Street, New York 22, New York, will 
purchase pictures of scenic and architectural 
points of interest of Northwest, Rocky 
Mountains, the South, California and the 
Midwest. These pictures should be as sharp 
and as full of contrast as possible inasmuch 
as their process of reproduction—sheet-fed 
gravure—tends to soften the photographs. 
Payment is made at the rate of $5.00 for 
one-time, non-exclusive use. 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 10, 
New York, buys photos showing anything of 
interest to men’s hat dealers—novel hat win- 
dow displays, hat-selling ideas. Payment is 
made on acceptance at the rate of $2.00, 
$%00 and up, according to subject and 
photo quality. 


The Highway Traveler, 2341 Carnegie 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio, can use 5x7 or 
larger glossies; 5x7 Kodachromes preferred 
for cover material. Cannot use 35mm. Con- 
tributor should include return postage. 


Hit Magazine, published at the same ad- 
dress as Laff, 105 East 35th Street, New 
York 16, is in the market for same type of 
photographs: those of unusual news inter- 
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est, and those of usual girl type. This publi- 
cation pays $5.00 for each picture accepted, 
and asks that return postage and envelope 
be included. 


Holiday, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pennsylvania, is interested in 
color photographs of professional quality. 
Transparencies 4x5 and larger are preferred, 
but occasionally 244x2%4 are used. Subject 
matter can range from striking scenics to 
views of typical life and activity in various 
parts of the world, and complete captions 
should be included with all photographs 
submitted, but the Picture Editor, Mr. Louis 
F. V. Mercier, suggests querying first. 


Holland’s Magazine of the South, Dallas, 
Texas, uses Kodachromes exclusively for 
cover material. They buy very few black- 
and-whites. Those they do use are usually 
bought for use with scheduled articles. As 
to subject matter, they want garden scenes— 
shots of attractive homes, both interiors and 
exteriors ; an occasional child study or other 
“personality” shot; vacation scenes and some 
human-interest and strictly seasonal sub- 
jects. Subject matter should have a southern 
flavor, since the circulation of this magazine 
covers fifteen southern states. It is not neces- 
sary, however, that the photos be made in 
the south, provided there is no foliage, dis- 
tinct architectural style or other detail to 
identify them with some other section of 
the country. For accepted Kodachromes 
(first publication rights required) Holland’s 
pays $75 and up, according to merit; $3.00 
to $5.00 for non-exclusive black-and-whites ; 
$5.00 to $10.00 for exclusives. 


The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth Street, 
New York 13, New York, are interested in 
receiving pictures showing remodeling of 
homes done by the home owner himself. 
Preference is for “before” and “after” views. 
Only black-and-white desired, Write to Mr. 
H. J. Hobbs, the Editor, for further infor- 
mation. 


Home Movies, 553 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles 5, California, wants photo- 
graphs of good human-interest subjects 
about children, animals, etc., for covers. 
Photos illustrating use of amateur movie 
equipment or activities also needed. $10.00 
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“Whom do | pay?" 


is paid for covers, and various rates up to 
$5.00 for “use in illustrating articles. Return 
postage will be appreciated. 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, New York, uses, in addition 
to seasonal photographs featured as a cover 
or frontispiece, photos of women prominent 
in the news, especially women who are 
working for the advancement of women or 
for the other projects connected with human 
welfare. 


Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 East 44th 
Street, New York, New York, are in the 
market for news and feature photographs, 
both single shots and picture stories for 
syndication in the United States and abroad. 
Human interest, personality and pictures of 
international interest will be purchased or 
handled on a royalty basis. Kodachromes of 
the same requirement are also wanted (pref- 
erably 4x5). Material should be well cap- 
tioned; either negatives or prints may be 
submitted. On feature stories, Mr. I. B. 


Brand, Editorial Director, should be queried 
before sending material. 


Liberty, 37 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York, wants picture stories 
having dramatic human interest. Top mar- 
ket prices are paid upon acceptance of pho- 
tographs. This magazine works far in ad- 
vance of publication, so timely subjects must 
be sent many months before date of use. 
Include return postage. 


Libra Film Distributors, H.A.C. Building, 
6525 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia, will evaluate all 16mm color or 
black-and-white film subjects with a view 
to purchasing material considered quality 
product for distribution. All subjects must 
be photographed at sound speed (24 frames 
per second). Each subject 10 to 30 minutes 
in length. Sports, News, Hunting and Fish- 
ing, Trapping, Marine and Animal Life, 
History, Geography; Science, Industrial, Re- 
search, Inventions, and educational miscel- 
laneous subjects. Subjects considered worth- 
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while will be held until terms for purchases 
are contracted; all other subjects will be 
returned. 


Look, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
This magazine welcomes photographic con- 
tributions from all sources—professional and 
amateur. Picture sets should tell, in so far 
as possible, a complete story. Action photos, 
animals, are particularly in demand. When- 
ever possible, contributors should be pre- 
pared to send negatives. Black-and-white 
preferred to color. Prefer color transparen- 
cies larger than 35mm size. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company’s 
magazine, Electrical Merchandising, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York, 
buys pictures of electrical home appliance 
retailing firms. Pictures must have news 
value, must include people. Subjects sug- 
gested are: New or remodeled appliance 
departments in department stores; people 
in appliance world; conventions. Payment is 
at the rate of $3.00 and up; black-and-white 
only is desired. Include return postage. 


Maujer Publishing Company, 420 Main 
Street, St. Joseph, Michigan, wants color 
shots of industrial scenes—power plants (in- 
terior and exterior), material handling, 
power transmission, compressors, Diesels. 
Verticals are preferred. Rate of payment, 
of course, depends on shots, but is some- 


where between $25.00 and $60.00. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18, New York, is inter- 
ested in purchasing illustrated stories and 
shorts dealing with all phases of photog- 
raphy and darkroom technique, as well as 
good color shots for covers, time savers, 
kinks, home-made gadgets, paid for upon 
acceptance. Rates vary from $5.00 for a 
captioned photograph describing a kink to 
$100.00 or more for illustrated features. 
Pictures should be printed on glossy paper ; 
5x7 or 8x10 is preferred, although smaller 
sizes are acceptable if sharp and clear. 
Editor always welcomes queries. All in- 
quiries relating to photography should be 
addressed to the Photo Editor, Robert 
Brightman. 


The National Geographic Magazine, 16th 
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and M Streets, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
requires for publication black-and-white 
and natural-color photographs showing 
artistically and naturally the physical char- 
acteristics of every country and the man- 
ners, customs, activities and costumes of 
every people. A most important requisite of 
the picture is pictorial effectiveness obtained 
through careful attention, in treatment of 
subject, to composition and arrangement. 
Whenever possible photographs should in- 
clude people, preferably in action. Generous 
rates are paid for photographs upon ac- 
ceptance, but these prices vary widely due 
to the conditions under which the pictures 
are made and acquired. Full information 
must accompany each photograph. Prospec- 
tive contributors should make a careful 
study of several] issues of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and analyze pictures al- 
ready published. 


New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, is in the market for 8x10 
glossy prints and 4x5 transparencies of pic- 
torial New Mexico subjects for cover use. 
Vertical compositions preferred. $10.00 for 
use of color transparencies and $5.00 for 
black-and-white. Include return postage. 


Newsweek, Broadway and 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York, is interested in ex- 
clusive news and news feature pictures in 
8x10 glossy prints. $12 and up will be paid 
for any such pictures used on publication 
in the magazine. 


Outdoor Photographers League, non- 
profit organization of amateur as well as 
professional movie and still camera enthusi- 
asts and illustrators, is in a position to mar- 
ket photo features along outdoor lines. In- 
terested free-lance cameramen can obtain 
specific information on OPL, types of ma- 
terial desired and how pix are handled and 
payments made by writing to OPL, 4486 
Point Loma Avenue, San Diego 7, Cali- 
fornia. Sample newsletter sent on request. 


Pan American Magazine, 1150 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 19, New York, 
is in the market for scenic shots of Latin 
American countries, industrial or agricul- 
tural pictures of Latin America, and pic- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


P UBLISHERS are watching their inven- 
tories with unusual care these days. Conse- 
quently, manuscript buying has slowed down 
in many fields, both slick and pulp. Writers 
had better do more sharpshooting at their 
chosen targets and less vague submission 
with the hope that a manuscript might hit. 

Martin Goodman is the publisher with 
the most active new markets right now. 
Most promising as an interesting general 
publication is the picture magazine, Eye, 
which is subtitled People and Pictures. This 
is to be a bi-monthly as a starter. The first 
issue is dated May, but should be on the 
stands by the time you read this report. It 
is published by Magazine Management 
Company, at 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. Price, 15 cents a copy. 

Two, or possibly three, text pieces will be 
used in each issue. Lengths on these vary, 
but about 3,500 words is a good average for 
features. A query to the editor, with an out- 


line of your treatment, is important. 
Carlton Brown, editor of Eye, tells me 
his formula for the new publication is one 
personality piece per issue and one on things 
which fall within the immediate attention 
of the general reader. (The “You—” type.) 
Personalities must be strong and vivid. The 
person may be well known, though some- 
times he may be less well known himself but 
have special associations with people or 
events of great interest. These articles must 
be presented in such a way as to convey the 
impression of concerning people intimately. 
The second type of article may vary as 
widely as indicated by two now scheduled: 
A survey of the 1949 cars—a presentation 
for the consumer, and “Are You Unfaith- 
ful?” written by a doctor. Nothing along 
the lines of foreign affairs will be considered 
now. And nothing purely static. The em- 
phasis is to be on human interest and 
entertainment. Good sports articles would 














be welcome. 

There will also be a market for short 
articles of filler lengths, 500 to 1200 words. 
(Not for short bits, however.) These fol- 
low the lines of the features, and may in- 
clude humorous pieces. Most will be factual 
material, presented in an entertaining man- 
ner. 

Pictures are important, although many 
will be taken by the staff. Unusual illustra- 
tions for text pieces are welcome. They 
must be professional in quality, however. 
Suggestions for picture stories are desired. 
The exposé type of report on bad social 
conditions is welcome; this might be a pic- 
ture story, or include a text piece. 

Reports will be prompt. Payment will be 
about 10 cents a word on text, with a min- 
imum of $35 a page as printed for pictures. 
Payment is on acceptance, the office routine 
taking about ten days for checks after the 
actual acceptance. 

The editor, Carlton Brown, was formerly 
with Pic. Monna Troub is associate editor ; 
she was with Popular Publications and 
Calling All Girls previously. 

New also to the Goodman line-up is My 
Romance, a bi-monthly of the confession 
type, which will alternate on the stands 
with Life Romances. This is published un- 
der a new incorporation name: U. S. A. 
Com. Magazine Corporation. But it is the 
same over-all outfit. The two editorial desks 
are, in fact, next to each other, and the 
editors intermesh their editorial work. 

Dan Merrin edits the new magazine. He 
tells me that he is looking for down-to-earth 
human-interest stories in which the problem 
and its solution are important. It is the 
“sin — suffer — repent” formula, basically. 
Strong emotional appeal is essential if a 
story is to be acceptable. Problems should be 
mostly those of young people and young 
married couples, told from the girl’s view- 
point. An occasional story from the man’s 
angle will be used. Older characters had 
best be used in their relation to the prob- 
lems of young people, not as principals. 

Lengths for the stories are 5000 to 6000 
for an average, and up to 8000 for very 
strong problems. Novelets are used—one to 
an issue—but on anything over 8000 words 
writers should query the editor with an out- 
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line of the proposed story. There is also a 
good market for the shorter stories of 1500 
to 3000 words. Since less plot can be fitted 
into these, be particularly sure to have 
strong emotional appeal. 

Articles are also in demand, and you will 
find the first issue of the magazine (dated 
April and already on sale) representative. 
Types include romantic problems, how to 
deal with them, inspirational themes, etc.— 
all open to free-lance writers. Articles on 
medical subjects have been arranged for. 

Payment on articles is at a flat rate. On 
stories, it is 3 cents a word, on acceptance. 
Address manuscripts for My Romance to 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 

Life Romances is edited by Bessie H. 
Little, at the same address. This bi-monthly 
confession book has, part of the time, been 
edited at the Goodman offices in 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. If you have ad- 
dressed stories there, don’t worry about their 
reaching the proper office. Messenger service 
is maintained, and little delay occurs in get- 
ting mail safely to the right editors. 

Bruce Jacobs has just finished a new an- 
nual for the Goodman firm, called 1949 
Complete Baseball. It is a 64-page book, 
containing some four hundred pictures, and 
is due on the stands about March first, just 
in time for rising baseball-fan interest. All 
material was the work of staff members, or 
ordered from prominent sports columnists. 
If the market picks up and magazines begin 
to sell well, this one may be made into a 
quarterly. But no writers’ market here now. 
Address: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


ANOTHER publication of picture-maga- 

zine size is expected to hit the stands in 
April. This one is titled Tops. It is planned 
to appeal to a broad national readership. 
Material will vary considerably, including 
both satirical and serious themes. But for 
the present, no unsolicited manuscripts are 
wanted. 

However, the editorial director, Charles 
Biro, is anxious to get in touch with writers 
who have experience in play and screen 
writing, and who live in the metropolitan 
New York area, so that he can interview 
them personally with regard to assignments. 
Any interested writers with the above quali- 
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fications may get in touch with him by tele- 
phoning Murray Hill 3-4341, and making 
an appointment for an interview. 

The new magazine, Tops, will be put out 
by Biro Wood Productions, which is a part 
of Lev Gleason Publications. The address is 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, Room 
606. Payment for material ordered for the 
first issues is expected to be around 5 cents 
a word, on acceptance. 

Charles Biro (pronounce Biro with a long 
i) is a pleasant sort of person to talk to, but 
at the same time very direct and business- 
like. He has more of an athlete’s look about 
him than one expects to see behind an edi- 
torial desk. He goes forcefully at his objec- 
tive, so that by the time an interview with 
him is over, both editor and writer know 
where they stand. 

Popular Publications has one more new 
title than has been accounted for in these 
notes. This is All-Story Western, a pulp 
book which features a reprint of a Western 
novel. The market for original material is 
very slight; only for shorts, and those should 





"Good news, Mr. Houston. 





You're still in the basket." 


usually keep under 3000 words in length. 
Some departments are used, but offer no 
free-lance market. For what little is bought, 
the usual rate of the house is in force : one 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. This is 
a bi-monthly, edited by Ejler Jakobbson. 
The first issue was dated January, and was 
on the newsstands in December. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Out-of-town: That new Ziff-Davis maga- 
zine, Modern Bride, is to be a quarterly, 
selling for 50 cents. The editor is the col- 
umnist and editor, Marjorie Binford Woods. 
Address: 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 

Big Detective Cases appeared on the 
stands recently with the Dell Publishing 
Company’s little squared-off seal of identi- 
fication. It is a one-shot annual, priced at a 
quarter, and got up in the usual fact-detec- 
tive format. If the magazine market picks 
up, this one might turn into a regular pub- 
lication. But not now. Send your fact-detec- 
tive manuscripts to Dell’s two active books: 
Front Page Detective, edited by Charles 
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Robbins, or Inside Detective, edited by 
Carlos Lane, at 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16. 

Dell has another new idea in the early 
trial-planning stage—a_ parent-and-child 
magazine. But all is nebulous and no manu- 
scripts are in order for some time. Not till 
fall, I was told. 

A new editor has been appointed to head 
up the staff of 1,000 Jokes. This is Morton 
Walker. This is another Dell book which 
appears quarterly. Very little market. The 
address: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 


HE Funk and Lurton Magazine Group 

has just added a new title: Your Mar- 
riage. The first issue has just hit the stands, 
and the publishers are waiting to get reader- 
reactions before saying definitely whether 
they will put it on a regular quarterly sched- 
ule. I’il let you know here if the editor, 
Douglas Lurton, gives the signal for any 
manuscripts. 

Your Marriage appears in pocket format 
similar to the other magazines in the group. 
It stresses material which is serviceable, as 
well as interesting, to married people, both 
men and women. Short filler material is 
used, in addition to feature-length articles. 

Your Life, the one monthly in this group, 
now occasionally will use a popular science 
article, to give a touch of variety. Other- 
wise, there has been no basic change in edi- 
torial policy since the magazine was started. 
Lengths run the same: not over 2500 words 
at most. Payment is by the piece at good 
rates. Reports are usually prompt, with 
checks very promptly on acceptance. It is a 
good policy to query, with an outline of 
your idea, at least for anything of feature 
length. 

The Funk-Lurton group maintains cen- 
tral reading, and anything submitted is con- 
sidered for the other magazines: Your Per- 
sonality, Your Health, Woman’s Life, Suc- 
cess Today. 

Success Today is definitely for career 
people. It has more men readers than 
women, since men really set out to build 
careers. (Many women do not concentrate 
on a career but are filling in till marriage. 
Also, many women get shunted into the 
lesser jobs with little future, and lose in- 


terest in real careers.) 

This magazine wants very practical mate- 
rial, factually or usably presented. Personal- 
ity stuff does not fit, and the emotional ap- 
proach should not be used. The same re- 
quirements as to lengths apply here. Doug- 
las Lurton is editor of the group. Address: 
227 East 44th Street, New York 17. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., is the book-publish- 
ing division of this concern. The editors are 
always on the lookout for mail-order type of 
books. Address: 227 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 

Baby Post Magazine is making a lot of 
changes. It has moved its editorial offices to 
the Delmonico Hotel, 67 East 59th Street, 
New York 22. With the February issue it 
changes over_from a quarterly to monthly 
publication. Also, for the first time copies 
will be sold on the newsstands at 25 cents 
each. About a hundred thousand copies of 
each issue will continue to be distributed 
through diaper services, hospitals, and in- 
fants’ departments of department stores. 
Another 50,000 copies are to be distributed 
on the stands. With the March issue, the 
size will be increased to 48 pages. 

The magazine is intended for parents of 
infants from the expectant stage up to a 
possible three years. Right now the inven- 
tory is well filled, and articles must be really 
outstanding in order to be considered for 
acceptance. Better wait five or six months 
before submitting material. When the mar- 
ket here opens up, lengths may run about 
1000 to 1200 words, with payment about 
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$25 to $30, on publication. Louise Cripps is 
the editor. 

Going Places, the magazine planned for 
distribution early in 1949, has been post- 
poned for a while. Teresa Buxton was an- 
nounced as the editor; Sidney H. Pelter as 
publisher. Offices in the Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue. 

The Farrell Magazine Group is fairly 
bursting the seams of its offices. The Woman 
and Happy Marriage both manage to keep 
their front offices at 420 Lexington Avenue 
looking fairly well ordered. But when you 
go looking for the editorial office of either 
Everybody’s Digest or Best Years, you step 
off the elevator into a veritable stockroom, 
with a blank wall ahead of you. It’s be- 
wildering. There isn’t another editorial 
office like it in New York! 

You are in the right place, however—the 
seventh floor of 48 East 43rd Street. Turn 
to the left, and you will see the editorial 
offices clustered along the front windows. 
Near at hand are a number of pretty girls 
busily doing things at desks piled high with 
envelopes, magazines, records, and files. 
One of them will explain your business to 
the proper editor. 

Best Years, begun originally as Tom 
Breneman’s Magazine, has a new editor 
and a new radio program tie-in. The very 
popular Ted Malone is now editor of this 
monthly. It is more than a mere nominal 
position. Mr. Malone takes an active in- 
terest in the magazine, passing on what 
goes into each issue and contributing edi- 
torial material himself. Grace M. Poston is 
now the managing editor. Theodore Irwin 
is editorial director of the group. 

Although Best Years continues to appeal 
to women of mature years, the general 
readership age is somewhat younger than 
at first; about 35 and up. 

The major part of the magazine is origi- 
nal material. The editors are interested in 
seeing inspirational material, personality, 
stories, hobby stories, picture stories, suc- 
cess stories, articles about hobbies that pay 
—almost any subject of interest to women. 
They want nostalgic sketches (no farther 
back than the turn of the century), and 
stories of reminiscences. These latter may 
be in fictional style, though there seems to be 


nothing of straight fictional type. 

No poetry is bought. There is a poetry 
department, “Heart to Heart,” but these are 
merely old favorites contributed by readers. 
Some photographs are bought, as well as 
picture stories. 

Feature lengths average 1500 to 2000 
words—three to four pages. A few short 
pieces of 500 words are considered also. 
Payment is by the piece; about $100 for a 
1500 word article, on acceptance. Address 
Best Years at 48 East 43rd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Ted Malone’s poetry department, “Be- 
tween the Bookends,” will continue to ap- 
pear in Radio Mirror so far as the editors 
know at present. And the usual $50 for 
the best of the month and $5 for other 
short poems will also continue. Radio 
Mirror is a Macfadden magazine, 205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


ILL RAE is the Acting Editor of Faw- 

cett’s True. He succeeds Bill Williams 
who died in December; has been on the 
staff for the past year and a half, and 
before that on Liberty. 

Inventory material for True is down 
somewhat, and the editors are buying more 
than in the past few months. The market 
is not yet wide open, however. Material 
about adventures in almost any field ex- 
cept Africa (that place is more largely 
represented in inventory than others) can 
be considered.. But your submissions had 
better be good. The editors are calling their 
own shots. Better query with an outline; 
this saves a lot of labor and postage in case 
the idea duplicates something on hand. 

In general, True retains its usual policy 
and requirements. It is a magazine of fac- 
tual material, of interest to men. Rates are 
tops in the men’s adventure field, with 
checks on acceptance. Address: 67 West 
44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

With the March issue, Liberty magazine 
is boosting its newsstand price to 20 cents 
and its pages to 100. It will look more like 
a monthly general magazine. A more read- 
able type-size is being used. The book 
condensations are being retained, as well as 
the home, food, and pastime sections, 

The inventory material for Liberty has 
gone down some, and buying is gradually 
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stepping up. The editors are interested 
especially now in material for lead articles. 
These must be very meaty, striking in pres- 
entation and sensational. Other require- 
ments remain the same. Payment is very 
good, and on acceptance. The editor: 
David Brown. The address: 37 West 57th 
Street, N. Y. 19. 

Argosy aims at being the “Complete 
Man’s Magazine.” Its circulation is now 
around 800,000, and in the face of a falling 
market continues to climb. The goal of a 
million copies a month already glitters on 
the horizon. It will be exciting to see what 
progress this magazine makes; its gains in 
the past year have been phenomenal. It has 
come a long ways from the pulp magazine 
which Popular Publications bought from 
the old Munsey outfit! 

The biggest need right now for Argosy is 
fiction of novelet length—10,000 to 15,000 
words. This should have plenty of com- 
plication and scope. It may be either mys- 
tery or adventure, though any subject with 
movement and urgency might fit in. The 
writing must be up to slick magazine 
standards. 

The second most urgent need is for short 
stories of 3000 to 4000 words. These may 
use any theme with masculine appeal. Un- 
like many of the slicks, this market can use 
stories of 6000 to 6500 words; but right 
now it needs the short length. 

Argosy’s market for articles continues to 
broaden out. Almost any type can be used, 
so long as it is of interest to men. Sub- 
jects include politics, analytical sex, psy- 
chological material, science, medicine, sports 
whether spectator or participant, human 
relations. Occasionally a true adventure 
article, if particularly fresh and well done. 
Success stories continue to be run; these 
are about new businesses, with facts and 
figures on how they were run and the ob- 
stacles overcome. Personality articles, if 
the figure is glamorous, his story dramatic. 

Filler material of various kinds is used. 
The editors like particularly those about 
out-of-doors hobbies, trips, fishing and 
hunting, guns. A few picture features are 
considered. No verse is wanted. 

Payment is at good rates now, and on 
acceptance. Rogers Terrill is executive edi- 
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tor of Argosy. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Florence J. Schetty, editor of Intimate 
Romances (Ideal) is interested in seeing 
off-trail stories with specific regional back- 
grounds and local color. These should be 
in the U. S. A., not foreign. Interesting 
occupational backgrounds would go well 
here also. 

For this market every problem must have 
an emotional basis. Adventure or action 
should be factors which provide hindrances 
to the romance and keep hero and heroine 
apart. But the emotional impact is most 
important. Readers want a definite solu- 
tion to the problem, too; not just a far 
fuure “maybe.” More stories about teen- 
age problems could find a market here. 
But for these, a problem with real depth is 
important. The usual love-fiction boy 
meets-loses-gets girl just won’t do. 

Story lengths run long enough to de- 
velop a good solid plot: 6000 to 8000 words 
for shorts; 15,000 for the novels. Payment 
is 3 cents a word, on acceptance, with 
readings and reports going promptly now. 
There is no central reading for Intimate 
Romances and its sister book, Personal 
Romances. Submit manuscripts to the one 
you prefer. There is considerable difference 
in story types, so you should study the 
magazines carefully. 

Mrs. Schetty makes this editorial sug- 
gestion to newer writers: Hold your finished 
story a few days, then give it a critical look. 
Many writers would save themselves post- 
age by making revisions first, and not send- 
ing stories out too fast. Address manuscripts 
for Intimate Romances to 295 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


HE THRILLING group of pulps finds 

itself bought up way ahead on long 
stories. Until early summer, editorial di- 
rector Leo Margulies tells me that he wants 
to see only short stories. These may be in 
any field: detective, Western, love, science, 
air, sports. Lengths run 1000 up to 6000 
words. 

Most needed are pseudo-science stories. 
Shorts in this single field run up to 12,000 
words. And this is a good field, further- 
more, to develop as there are very few 
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writers specializing here. This company has 
two 160-page bi-monthlies in this field: 
Startling Stories and Thrilling Wonder 
Stories. 

Payment is a cent a word and up, on 
acceptance and very prompt in this house. 
Address the Thrilling magazines at 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. And if you don’t 
know which titles belong to the various 
houses, check them up in the new WRITER’S 
1949 Year Book. 

The various pulps which Ejler Jakobb- 
son edits for Popular Publications are in 
need of considerable material. 

Fifteen Sports Stories, New Sports, and 
Sports Novels all can use shorts on the 
lesser major sports, such as crew, fencing, 
polo, horse racing, auto racing, boat racing, 
and swimming. These must be from the 
spectator’s angle, not the participant’s. 
Either college or professional games are 
good. Lengths needed run from a short- 
short up to 6000 words. 

New Detective can use almost any length. 
Preferred ones most easily scheduled are 
novels of 15,000 words, novelets to 10,000, 
and shorts up to 6000. Drama is wanted in 
these stories. The detective character should 
have a personal stake in the solution of the 
crime, and not be a mere cop doing his 
duty. 

Love Novels prefers romance, not mar- 
riage problems. This may occasionally be 
from a more or less masculine point of view. 
But mostly a straight romance from the 
girl’s angle. Whatever the background— 
business, mystery, etc.—the love story must 
be stressed. Writing should be good; a 
fairly adult job. Shorts up to 5000 words 
are the big need. 

Super Science is much in need of shorts 
up to 6000 words. Nothing along the line 
of the supernatural or of fantasy is used 
here. But other than that, there are no 
tabus. 

15 Western Tales is well stocked on long 
material and is considering nothing in 
novels over 13,000 words. Shorts are the 
big need—very short stories from a short- 
short up to no more than 3000 words. 

For all of these magazines listed just 
above, an occasional off-trail story is very 
acceptable. Payment is a cent a word and 





up, on acceptance. And reports, as well as 
checks, are going through with somewhat 
more promptness than they were in the fall. 
Ejler Jakobbson is editor of this group. 
Address manuscripts for any of these titles 
to the proper magazine at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

After a long period in which no books 
for writers seemed to appear, there is quite 
a flood of them again. For the writer with 
his heart set on making the Post, Double- 
day has just issued “Writing—from Idea to 
Printed Page,’ by Glenn Gundell. This 
gives case histories of a number of stories 
and articles, following each through all 
the stages of its development from idea to 
final appearance in the pages of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. The price is a bit steep: 
$5.95. 

Do you want to know the ins and outs 
of becoming a sports writer? You should 
find a mine of valuable and accurate in- 
formation in “Sports Page,” by Stanley 
Woodward. He was sports editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune for many years, 
and is now editor of Dell’s Sports Illus- 
trated. The book explains what it is like to 
be a sports writer, and how you can get 
started. Simon and Schuster published this 
book in February; $2.95. 

For practical information on the business 
side of writing, “The Writing Trade” by 
the well-known literary agent Paul R. Rey- 
nolds is packed solidly with answers to al- 
most every question one could ask. 

This is a book on how to sell your writing 
ability, and where, with a great deal of 
information about agents, both in New 
York and Hollywood. It covers information 
on editorial jobs, which include more or 
less writing. It tells you what current 
salaries are, as well as rates for free-lance 
writing. It gives a clear picture of what 
the opportunities are in each of the six big 
fields of writing: books, slicks, pulps, screen, 
radio and television, and Broadway. 

There are few rules for writing here. But 
a writer will certainly have a more business- 
like attitude toward his abilities after read- 
ing this book. It is one to keep handy and 
refer to again and again. It was published 
January 28th by The Writer, Inc., of 
Boston ; $2.50. 
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Short-short story contest 
FIRST PRIZE 1949 CONTEST IS $500 


OU are cordially invited to enter 

the Writer’s Digest short-short story 
contest which opens February Ist and 
closes April 25th, 1949. Scripts may be 
any length up to 1,500 words, but not 
over that length. There are no tabus as 
to subject matter, characters, or themes. 


This is the 15th annual contest spon- 
sored by the editors of Writer’s Digest. 
Among the 2,000 previous winners 
are many free-lance writers who got 
their very first “break” this way. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read each 
story entered in the contest, and their 
decision is final. 


The Editors of Writer’s Digest, in addi- 
tion to awarding $3,000 in prizes, will, 
if requested by the winning authors at 
the time they are advised of their prize, 
undertake to sell the scripts they con- 


sider marketable. No commission or 


200 PRIZES — CONTEST NOW OPEN 


marketing expense is charged, and we 
usually sell 30 per cent of the winning 
scripts. 


As a prize winner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may dis- 
pose of your story in any way you wish. 


Send in your very best short-short, or 
write one now. There is a constant 
need for this word length in editorial 
baskets. 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) If possible, face 
your main character with a real prob- 
lem; (2) see that his desire to solve that 
problem, rather than run away from 
it, stems from strong, good reasons; (3) 
if he solves the problem, be positive his 
method is credible, not something put 
too easily into his hand by Fate; (4) if 
he fails to solve the problem, you may 
still have a good story provided a 
philosophy or theme is implicit, and 
your character’s failure to solve his 
problem is essential to the story. 





















200 Prizes for 1,500 word stories 


you, as an author, require duri ‘ i 
Ist Prize Spe oie gets ores 53rd to 55th Prize 


0 ply as you require it, all the postage | One cent a word for each and every 
'e as necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word word of your story. 
way a week, for +] weeks, including 
. th outgoing and return tage. * 
2nd Prize Since most authors mail less than one 56th to 70th Prize 
5.000-word story a week, this prize A writer’s deluxe kit specially pre- 
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and postage an author normally re- 
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) idle tamed 31st to 40th Pri One copy of the revised edition of 
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color ribbon, and 10 other modern | library; or perhaps there is a rare | editor before publication and written 
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, Biltmore Industries of Ashville, N. C., 
All the manuscript paper, envolopes, or Hunt and Winterbottom of Lon- A Certificate of Merit recording the 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that | don. place your story won in the Contest. 


' HERE ARE THE RULES 





1. All short-short stories must be original, and no more 4. All stories; and all rights to same, remain the ex- 

, than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be — or clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
hand-written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 

5 envelope for return. All scripts will be returned within 60 days after com- 
: 2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription oe contest. Mss. are returned but are not 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 





$. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1949. Three 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. A two experienced professional editors are judges, and each 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to script will be read by each of the three judges. 
enter two stories in this contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 6. The contest is now open. Send stories now. 








USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 
I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 
(Check which) (© Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
(CD Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest story is enclosed herewith (J. I am sending it under separate cover [). 





DIE cdaccicdcandedatasasicceccevaadbeesecesiekesdcteachoecdevesvesssheseest bianene senses ened santese heres em 
NE i ooo es bes i Sch oa Scie cua tabddibeimeahesteiyees seinen Genie anes bakhhdpebeesbans aah pees hee ise aeeee 
Dc cd decercenbonwels sumions i de aa ere a ia ace ROB. 6. ccss cass civedent ab ticbahetetsaaueutn : 
Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (J;my subscription has expired; please renew it 1; I am 
— already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 
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Rapto mysteries are not all aimed 
solely for escape. NBC’s “Mr. District At- 
torney,” one of the top ten programs, 
exemplifies the factual and pseudo-factual 
mystery drama. This hard-hitting, anti- 
crime thriller not only provides high enter- 
tainment, but constructively exposes crimes 
and rackets, such as narcotic rings or black 
markets, and sociological problems, such 
as juvenile delinquency. 

Edward Byron, creator and producer of 
Mr. D. A., now in its 11th year, began in 
radio 21 years ago on WLW, Cincinnati. 
Robert Shaw, 30, who writes the scripts 
with Ed, started by free-lancing for “Front 
Page Farrell,” “Philo Vance” and other 
series, and writing in NBC-N.Y.’s Press 
Department. 

Mr. D. A., played by Jay Jostyn, is a 
dashing adventure seeker, with an insa- 
tiable curiosity for the truth behind stories. 
He works mainly from his office, so seldom 
comes to blows with criminals, but appears 
with Harrington later on scenes of vio- 
lence to wrap up the case. Bob says, “I 
think of the D. A. as a universal character 
idealized to listeners. He’s a talking desk, 
with no name, hallmark, wife or romance.” 

Each D. A. script, written three weeks 
ahead, results from arduous research, read- 
ing, observation, ingenuity and hard work. 
Ed and Bob read all crime stories and 
newspaper events to lend their dramas topi- 
cal flavor. “Get the news while it’s hot!” 
is their credo. Their plots mirror the 
tabloids—the erring husband, untrue wife, 
girl who shoots sweetheart—and the why 
of these happenings. Bob says, “If a writer 
cannot pick up the V. Y. Daily News and 
find 15 plots on Page 3 that he can clean 
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up for the air, he’s not a writer.” 
Crimes, they have found, come in cycles, 


like fashions and the weather. Spring 
brings an outbreak of confidence rackets, 
resulting from winter plotting by racketeers. 
In summer, juvenile delinquency runs rife 
—an outgrowth of school vacations. Fall 
brings a wave of marital crimes as a prod- 
uct of vacations—the wife fell in love with 
the lifeguard, or hubby became involved 
with someone in town while his wife was 
in the country. Winter—the slack season— 
ushers in minor crimes and petty thieveries, 
for cold weather seemingly cramps a crimi- 
nal’s style. 

Ed and Bob hold plot conferences in 
colorful Manhattan nighteries and Third 
Avenue bars. They talk of everything— 
newspaper crime stories, unusual people 
they meet, that sophisticated girl written up 
in the New Yorker—until they set a theme 
for the script. Their ideas come from any- 
where. Such téte-a-tétes may find Ed shout- 
ing to Bob, “We’ll kill him off by stabbing 
him,” shocking nearby diners. 

“Our stories begin with character and 
grow from there,” Bob says. “Writers 
should not think first in terms of a plot 
gimmick or ‘twist,’ for there is no great 
plot or ‘twist.’ Such elements are second- 
ary to good writing and characterization. 
Mr. D. A. is not a plot program, and we do 
not push our characters around in plot 
gyrations. When we establish the charac- 
ters, we let them develop the continuous, 
progressive action demanded by this time- 
conscious thing called Radio. If a writer 
is too busy writing bang-bang action, he 
has no time to create real people. Listeners 
want to know who did it and why, not 
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MANUSCRIPT HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


ETERAN READERS of this maga- 

zine know who I am and the position 
I occupy in the literary world, but for the 
information of newer readers I like to go 
back about once each year and review my 
writing experiences and re-state my quali- 
fications as a counsellor. 


It was nineteen years ago that I began 
writing professionally. Since then I have 
sold hundreds of magazine stories and 
articles, two novels, two writers’ textbooks and forty-six radio 
dramas. During the past seven years I have sold every manuscript 
I have written. The bulk of my writings have appeared in print in 
the United States, but many of them (both originals and reprints) 
have found markets in England, Canada, Australia, Spain and Egypt. 


I make the above facts known because only a practicing writer 
can fully understand your problems when you are on the way up. 
But you need more than professional counsel; you want encourage- 
ment and understanding from someone who really wants you to win. 
This explains why the majority of my clients become personal 
friends — they know that I do care about their success. 


I offer no printed courses. I provide STORY ANALYSIS, 
MANUSCRIPT EDITING, COMPLETE REVISION or what- 


ever your special needs may indicate. Write today for my free 
folder entitled “Literary Help,” and tell me about your writing 


problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only 


CHARLES 


601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 














Popular Facts = 

32 160 manuscripts 
read and considere 
last yea: 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


205 EAST 42NO STREET » NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

















& 
STUDY POETRY and 
SHORT-STORY 
WRITING 


under the personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTAM COFFIN 


Pulitzer Prize-winner in poetry—Member of 
National Institute of Arts and Letters (for 
American writing of permanent value) — 
Studied at Bowdoin College, Princeton, ‘and 
Oxford — Was Rhodes Scholar — Noted lec- 
turer, and author of 35 published works, in- 
cluding poetry and prose—Now Pierce Profes- 
sor of English at Bowdoin College. 


Also: Instruction in voice by LOUIS GRAVEURE 
Oil Painting by FREDERIC TAUBES 
Water Color Painting by JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


CORPUS-CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 1-14 
Tuition $30.00 


Senior College Credit $40.00 
Registration fee $10.00 


For further information, write: 


Mrs. John A. Vail, General Chairman 
1114 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 








sordid details of how crimes are committed, 
Also, network taboos do not permit gory 
enactments of crime.” 


They advocate action beginnings—get- 
ting noise in there fast to woo dialers from 
rival programs. This device parallels fic- 
tion’s “narrative hook.” Then the chief 
characters grow into their tense situation, 
from which the D. A. neatly extricates 
them. They plant the acorn in Act I— 
D. A. solves it in Act II. They always re- 
tain that element of personal jeopardy es 
sential to the mystery story—i. e., the main 
character is in constant jeopardy of his 
or her life. 


They use small casts—never more than 
four characters, in addition to the princi- 
pals—to keep shows well-knit. Their 
characters are no one-dimensioned carica- 
tures of fiction, for they often write capsule 
biographies of main characters—‘facts” 
of their families, education and background 
—to know them and understand their mo- 
tives in action, They believe writers should 
like characters they want listeners to like, 
and hate those whom they want them to 
hate. 


They have first-hand knowledge of the 
language of thieves and other wrongdoers, 
and brief their casts on the latest words in 
underworld slanguage. When an actor 
refers to a “Sunny Jim” ina script, he 
knows it is a man who makes a living ‘read- 
ing death notices in the papers. 
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They believe radio is often guilty of cre- 
ating stereotyped characters, such as dumb 
policemen and cab drivers. Bob says, “Our 
smart police friends like us, for we do not 
make them dumb in stories nor deride their 
ability. If we desire a character to be a 
bit dumb, we make it a girl, for she is not 
supposed to know whys and wherefores of 
crime, nor how to probe solutions. This 
also gets facts across in stories. The girl is 
the ‘ear,’ while a man, such as the D. A., 
explains all to her. Of course, he is also 
explaining facts to listeners.” 

Bob is a fast writer, and believes the best 
writing is done quickly. He can tell a good 
writer by looking at his dialogue. He says, 
“If it is formal, stiff and stilted it is poor. 
My criteria in judging dialogue is to fold 
the page down the middle and study the 
dialogue pacing. It should be as fast as 
it can be, and as short as you can get away 
with. Many writers talk intelligently, yet 
write unwieldy dialogue. 

“Never put two people in a room and 
have them talk about the plot,” he warns. 
“This sounds like a person being quizzed on 
a quiz program, and is too obvious a way 
to get facts across to listeners. Also, let the 
characters move about while talking.” 

* * * 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
HARVEST OF STARS, NBC, 5 :30-6 :00 

p.m., EST. 

This program, which returns to NBC 
April 3, is an effective blend of music and 
drama. James Melton, tenor star, and 
Frank Black, conductor, and his orchestra 
and chorus, provide the music. The Har- 
vester Players, a changing group of radio 
actors and actresses, enact the short 
dramas. 

John Archer Carter, Story Supervisor, 
seeks original dramatic sketches and adap- 
tations of short-short stories to which writer 
has rights—love story, human interest or 
comedy themes preferred. Sketches should 
be comparable to the magazine short-short 


story—well-planned, meaty, with a happy . 


ending, preferably bearing an O. Henry 
“twist.” He desires tightly and brightly 
written playlets, with an undercurrent of 
meaning, not trivial or frothy ones. No 








C. V. PARKINSON 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


We are anxious to see high quality 
book length fiction and non-fiction. 


Though we do not handle manuscripts 

for the very young, we are always glad 

-to read works for the teen age and 
adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are out 





within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 











Lire roe RADIO. 








The highest paid industry in America 
Thousands of new stations, AM and FM, need 
your material and program ideas. 

Freelance programs pay up to $2000 for a single 

play. Our market reports give full information 

on these shows. : 

TRAINING DOES PAY 

E. Packard: Now writes for Jimmy Durante. 

H. Ohleyer: Now radio director on General Mills 
account. 

G. deMille: Earned $11,813 writing freelance in 
his spare time since enrolling with us. 

M, Shapiro: Now station manager in Odessa, 

Texas. * 

G. Gourley: Sold first play for $100 while still a 
student. 

“Turn YOUR Spare Time Into Air Time” 
For particulars on how you can become a 
gene radio playwright by studying at 

ome 





WRITE TODAY TO 


RADIO (QAZR rossre, 





Studio L 1233 No. Vine St. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 

















MORE SALES 
For More Writers! 


We have made and will make the 
first sale for new writers. Will you 
be the next o-e?P Your story, article, 
novel can be profitably placed in one 
of our many markets in the world’s 
largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you 
make the first sale, we shall work 
with you. Our expert, friendly help 
will show you the way. No, you 
aren’t going to click, if you write the 
first manuscript and treat it like a 
sweepstake ticket. If it’s in you to 
persist, plug and sweat, you are going 
to feel the thrill of that first sale and 
check like many others who have 
come to us. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee 
to read, sell or criticize is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 5,000 words — and it’s 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. For a 5,000 
word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our 
minimum fee. Each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. 

$4 for novels. Our need is urgent. 
Editors want first novels with new 
and refreshing ideas. Our first read- 
ing and letter of appraisal to you will 
be given on your novel for $4. It 
doesn’t matter, if it’s your first, 
second, or third novel, we have the 
markets and will sell it on a 10% 
commission basis, if it has any sales 
value. Be sure to pay the Express 
Charges on your shipment. If you 
ship by mail, be sure it’s First Class. 

Short stories with any plot or 
theme, and articles on economic, 
social and political problems are 
wanted. 

To make the sale, may we advise that you 
send your manuscripts now—and the more yeu 
send, the better we can work with you. After 


making twe sales for you, we drop the fee and 
sell on a straight commission basis. 















MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 





154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


crime or divorce themes. 

Script should time approximately six to 
seven minutes—about 6% to 7 pages in 
radio script form. Writer may submit out- 
line first, to learn of story’s suitability. 

Payment—$350. Enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Glan Heisch is Producer 
of series. He wrote the original lyrics for 
the “Micky Mouse” show. International 
Harvester Co. in sponsor. 

* * * 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 

TEM, Columbia Square, Los Angeles 28, 

Calif. 

SUSPENSE, CBS, Thursdays, 9:00-9 :30 
p.m., EST. 

This award-winning mystery series stars 

a Hollywood actor or actress, who plays the 
lead and narrates story in first person 
style. John Dunkel, Editor, seeks finely 
written original mysteries, stressing psycho- 
logical mood and character over violent 
action. Modern crime-and-punishment 
themes with one-track, starkly urgent plots 
are sought. 
*Create a richly characterized man or 
woman role, or two co-star roles, giving 
them definite profiles. The lead aids in 
bringing about the dénouement. If he is a 
killer or heavy, he pursues his evil deeds too 
far and is trapped by his actions. If he is a 
hero, fighting against odds, he extricates 
himself from his difficulty by his clever 
forethought—not outside aid. 

Write script in two acts to time 26 min- 
utes. Act I runs 8-10 minutes, ending with 
a climax before commercial. Act II runs 
to the end, which should have a “snapper” 
or “twist.” Taboos: whodunit, detective, 
clue-hunting stories. Ghost, supernatural or 
unbelievable themes. 

Payment—$400 to $600 for complete 
script. Writer may submit plot outline, if 
desired. If outline alone is bought, he is 
paid $150 to $300. Send for release first. 
Return it signed with material. Enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Electric 
Auto-Lite is sponsor. Anton M. Leader is 
Producer. 

* # as : 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 

TEM, KNX, Columbia Square, Los An- 

geles 28, Calif. 
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ROCKY JORDAN, Sundays, 8:00-8:30 


p.m., California time, on CBS’ Pacific 


Coast network only. 

This series features well-characterized 
action-adventure stories, preferably with a 
mystery element. Clif Howell, Producer- 
Director, seeks plausibly motivated, realistic 
situations built around three set characters 
and others as called for in story. 

Rocky Jordan; owner of Café Tam- 
bourine, a Cairo nighterie, is a hard-bitten 
realist—a product of St. Louis flavored by 
the Middle East. A fast-talking oppor- 
tunist, he gets involved in situations for 
money. His strong sense of justice prods 
him to maneuver things so the right side 
wins. Sean O’Day, Rocky’s right-hand man, 
older in years, is a shrewd, penetrating 
judge of people. He has a brogue, but do 
not write dialect into script. Toni Sher- 
wood, a reporter, is Rocky’s gal, but he is 
not deeply involved with her, believing his 
life too dangerous for her. She has a bright 
personality and is deeply interested in his 
doings. 

Make use of color by exotic characters 


and international themes, but avoid the 

fantastic. Time story 24 minutes, with no 

middle breaks. 

Payment — $100 for one-performance 
right. Outlines may be submitted, but com- 
plete scripts preferred. Send for release 
first. Return it signed with script. Enclose 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

* * # 

CBS TELEVISION NETWORK, 25 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
SUSPENSE, telecast Tuesdays, 9 :30- 

i0:00 p.m., EST, on CBS’ 10-station inter- 

connected East and Midwest network: 

N. Y., Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 

Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, To- 

ledo and Milwaukee; and by TV recording 

on KTTV, Los Angeles. 

This series débuted March 1 as TV coun- 
terpart to CBS’ “Suspense” radio series, for 
the same sponsor, Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
It is produced in N. Y., entirely inde- 
pendently of the radio series. 

Robert Stevens, producer-director-editor, 
seeks exciting, suspenseful original stories 
and adaptations—straight melodrama, psy- 





DO YOU WANT... 


e To get into radio? 


The NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 


3338 SIXTEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 
We are unable to fill the present demand for 


women writers. 


We have helped many hundreds of men and 
women find their niche in radio.... We can 
help you. 





IS FASCINATING and PROFITABLE! 


© To supplement your income? 
© To perfect your radio style? 


© To use radio in your business? 






PATTI PAYNE STONE 


N.A.O.B. Graduate 
Writing Advertising Copy—KBIX 
Oklahoma 








Please send information regarding your course: 


Correspondence ( ) Resident ( ) 




















The Fifth Annual 
’ 


University of Denver 
June 20—July 22, 1949 


offers the following sessions: 


General Session, Poetry, Short Story, 
— Novel and Juvenile Writ- 
ng 

Special lecturers and consultants include: 

arian Castle, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, 
Dorothy E. S. Hansen, Mark Harris, 
George Morrow Mayo, Vincent McHugh, 
Virginia Greene Millikin, Lorene Pearson, 
David Rafflelock, Frank Waters, Lenora 
Mattingly Weber, and John Williams. 


For further information write: 
Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 


University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Corrasable bond. Electric ewriter. Carbon free. 
Mailed fiat if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c 
per 1000 words. Short-shorts: 15c per page. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 
12 Le Cintille Avenue Orinda, California 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse: 
the poetic impulse is as universal and natural as the 
desire to talk. But something is wrong with your 
product. Rejection slips prove this. Is this condition 
incurable; or is there a road to success for you? 

ere is a cure. It may be an easy one. You may 
lack the professional touch. I can teach it to you. If 
- have it, some simple cause prevents your work 
rom clicking with the editors you aim for. I can 
3 it for you. 

For years I have taught poets, versifiers and 
songwriters how to perfect their verse and get the 
fullest returns from it; as instructor in pelionmen at 
New York University; William and College. 
Richmond Division; and elsewhere. ices of my work 
with private pupils, ranging from beginners to itzer 
Prize to seta ers, is Gone by correspondence. 

One of my poems has now netted over $25,000. I sold 
60 poems of my own in 2 months this year. Quite a 
number of my pupils do better. My pupils rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and_in winning an- 
tholo; on and other poetry contests. This nation-wide 
record improves constantly. ma may order from. me_my 
three meee jextbeeks: Unabridged Rh Dic- 

ry, Complete Boo of Scansion, $3.60; Poets’ 
a “$1.60, all postpaid. 

Why neglect longer the many fits from versification? 
Including a1 the valuable secondary rights, I offer every 
service poets need, with volume publication as an im- 
Portant goal. Your chief enemy is delay. Write today 
you are unfair to yourself Ss “dey longer. Send $1 for 
trial criticism of 1 poem; 


CLEMENT WOOD Boreatitl, Delanson, N. Y. 
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chological melodrama, supernatural or at- 

mospheric mood themes. He says: “I want 

a good, gripping story unfolded in motion 

picture style. I do not want viewers to feel 

that it is a play being photographed.” 

Build action in from one to four settings, 
to time 25 minutes. Parts of stories are 
filmed in advance, when necessary, and 
slid on screen when needed. This technique 
broadens the play’s scope, permitting a 
variety of scenes and speedy transitions 
when characters must appear quickly in 
other scenes and, often, in other apparel. 

Submit material in straight drama, TV 
script or narrative story form. If story alone 
is bought, Mr. Stevens has it adapted to 
TV. If an adaptation drama, he clears 
rights. Payment—best TV rates. Send for 
release first. Return it, signed, with. script. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

* * * 

WNBT TELEVISION STATION, Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
CHEVROLET ON BROADWAY, tele- 

cast Mondays, 8:30-9:00 p. m., EST, on 

NBC-TV’s 14-station interconnected East 

and Midwest network—viewed simultane- 

ously in 14 major cities. 

This series reverted back to this title. A 
second award of $250, in addition to script 
fee, is now offered to the writer submitting 
the best one-act play for the current, and 
second, 13-week cycle. 

Owen Davis, Jr., NBC’s Director o: Tele- 
vision Program Procurement, ‘cicomes 
finely written original serious and comedy 
dramas of varied story types, and adapta- 
tions of stories‘with high visual and enter- 
tainment appeal. Write script in straight 
stage drama form—one or two settings, 
three to six characters. He adds TV trim- 
mings to script. No crime or mystery themes 
or bad taste. 

Payment—good TV rates. Send for re- 
lease first. Return it, signed, with script. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

* * * 


THE NATIONAL FIVE ARTS AWARD, 
INC., 715 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, 
N. ¥. 

The NFAA, which aims to discover and 
stimulate fine U. S. writing talent, extended 
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the closing date of its current national con- 
test for beginning and professional writers 
to July 31, 1949. Contest covers these cate- 
gories: full-length stage plays, half-hour 
radio scripts, short and short-short stories, 
motion picture synopses, popular song or 
lyrics. One hundred thousand dollars in 
awards and fellowships is offered, including 
six cash prizes for each category: first, 
$2,000; second, $1,000 ; third to sixth, $500. 
Professional publication, production and 
broadcast of winning scripts and songs is 
also promised. 


Lady Stafford-Lewis, California oil in- 
dustry figure, is NFAA’s Board Chairman. 
Judges are: Plays—Herman Shumlin, Max- 
well Anderson, Barrett Clark, Sam Wana- 
maker. Radio Scripts — Norman Corwin, 
Arch Oboler, Erik Barnouw. Stories—Betty 
Smith. Movie Synopses — Anatole Litvak, 
Hal Wallis. Songs—Benny Goodman, Vin- 
cent Lopez, Dick Haymes. Send a postcard 
to Nat Sherman, NFAA Director, request- 
ing Folder of Rules, which gives require- 
ments for all categories. 

* * * 


RADIO-TV VIEWS 


The AER Radio Script Contest—Assoc. 
for Education by Radio—open to all U. S. 
college and university students, closes March 
30. Write Dr. Sherman Lakton, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., for rules. 
. . . Recent plays telecast on “Chevrolet on 
Broadway” are “Goodbye to the Lazy K,” 
starring Buddy Ebsen, written by Robert 
Finch, award-winning playwright of Dillon, 
Montana; “All’s Fair,” comedy, starring 
Mary Boland, by Lawrence Du Pont of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Catherine McDonald, of 
University of North Carolina Playmakers, 
won the first $250 Award for her comedy, 
“Close Quarters,” set in a trailer. ... Irma 
Phillips, Chicago’s soapster madonna, who 
writes “Today’s Children” and “Guiding 
Light,” writes the city’s first TV day serial, 
“These Are My Children,” for NBC-TV. 
. . . Tune in “Stump the Authors,” TV’d 
from Chicago on the ABC-TV network, 
Saturdays, 9:00 p. m. Changing panels of 
writers devise plots and stories from ideas 
suggested by studio audience. Sid Breeze is 
“Editor.” 





Yours 
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MAYBE!!! 


Incidentally, the question mark stands for 
TALENT! !! 

You see, talent doesn’t always know what to 

do with itself .. . That’s where the MAYBE 

comes in but, unhappily, today’s cost of living 

doesn’t leave an ambitious writer time for... 


MAYBE I've got it—MAYBE | haven't 
MAYBE it will sell—MAYBE it won't 


Guidance is my business—as many happy 
authors have learned through years of editing 
and agenting . . . And too, those same authors 
have learned that you can’t be writer and 
critic and salesman. 

You stick to the writing and leave the rest to 
me. If you think that MAYBE you’ve got the 
talent demanded by today’s writing market 
. . » Why not stop thinking and start knowing. 


Seriously, I can tell you—Why not let me!!! 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record—Straight 10% commission. 
For newer writers my rates are $1,00 
per thousand words or fraction thereof 
to 10,000 words. Minimum $3.00 per 
script. Special rates for longer novel- 
ettes and booklengths. 


My new Radio, Television and Play Depart- 
ment is under the supervision of Charles Wallis, 
well known to the worlds of Broadway and 
Radio City. Rates for all three mediums on 
request. 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. ¥. 


INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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Second Class Magazines 


Judy’s, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, IIl. 
Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “Stocked up at present; will be 
buying again after July Ist.” 


The Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; $1.50 a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
short stories and articles on Jewish subjects up 
to 5000 words. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word and up.” 


Peninsula Life Magazine, 108 E. 25th Ave., 
San Mateo, Calif. Marion S. Dean, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This 
publication is of particular interest to residents 
of the San Francisco bay area and peninsula. 
Want stories of the Peninsula, or slanted toward 
the Peninsula—particularly historical, if not 
trite ‘school book’ stuff. No fiction. Buy: photo- 
graphs if suitable to above. Report in. three 
weeks. Payment according to worth, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Forest and Outdoors, 679 Belmont Street, Mon- 
treal 3, Que., Canada. R. H. Meek, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
provocative, factual, Canadian outdoors mate- 
rial, from a Canadian angle, up to 2500 words. 
No ‘Me and Joe went fishing’ stuff, no nature 
study unless it has a controversial or provoca- 
tive hook, no travelogs. No poems, puzzles, 
fiction. Buy photographs. Please do not send 
U. S. postage, and find out customs regulations 
to save us time, money and red tape in clear- 
ing. Report in two or three weeks. Payment 
is $10 to $50, depending on merit and length.” 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


Pictures and Stories, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tenn. Mattie Lula Cooper, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We want 500-900 word stories, poems, 
and other material for primary children 6 to 8 
years of age. Report as soon as possible, from 
one day to one month. Payment is not less than 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 
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Trails for Juniors, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. Marion C. Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We want 1000-1500 word fiction, in- 
formational articles, poems, puzzles, etc., for 
juniors 9 to 11 years of age. Report as soon as 
possible, from one day to one month. Payment 
is not less than Ic a word, on acceptance.” 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a copy; 85c 
a year. “We want material of interest to young 
people from 16 to 23 years of age. We seek well- 
written stories 1800 to 2000 words, dealing 
with the problems of Christian young people and 
portraying the challenge of serving the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Occasionally we accept exceptional 
serials of not more than four to six parts. The 
spiritual emphasis in stories must be an in- 
tegral part of the plot, woven into the very 
warp and woof of it. Feature articles up to 
i500 words on interesting, well-known or little 
known yet important evangelical Christian lead- 
ers and organizations are acceptable, specially 
when accompanied by original photographs 
(gloss) or drawings. Other suitable subjects for 
such articles include Christian evidences, Biblical 
history and geography, and such related topics 
as archaeology. Anecdotes and apt ilustrations 
of spiritual truths and principles are required 
occasionally, and. up to 500 words will suffice. 
Our requirements for poetry are few but exact- 
ing. We prefer lyric verse, 4 or 5 stanzas, 
on unhackneyed themes such as are found in 
Scripture and in the best Christian devotional 
poetry. Avoid especially outworn or unscript- 
ural treatments of mere nature themes. Pay- 
ment is $10 to $12.50 for stories, Ic to 1%c 
a word for articles, and 50c to 75c per stanza 
for poetry, all prices depending on merit.” 


Youth’s Story Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. William J. Jones, Editor. 
Issued monthly in weekly parts; 8c a copy; 
85c a year. “We use the same type of material 
as that required for Young People’s Paper only 
written with the needs and tastes of 8 to 15- 
year-old readers in mind. The word length for 
stories is 1200 to 1500 words, articles (photo- 
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This year 
started with a 
bang for ALF 
clients. Here 
ere a few 
January checks 
brought by 
ALF sponsor- 
ship. 
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OUT OF YOUR LIFE?... 


On Tuesday the POST Editor informed me he was taking a story by a new author—first sale, $750. On 
Wednesday the Editor of ARGOSY ‘phoned to tell me he was taking a story by a new author — $400. On Fri- 
day a book editor telephoned . . . These were the three high spots of the first week in January, aside from other 
ules like $350, a couple of $200's, and others— because they marked an auspicious beginning for the year, 
with three new careers getting under way. Three new careers | had picked right out of the authors’ lives. | 
inew they had it in them; | slanted them; | aimed them at their rightful markets. es 


You can do in 1949 what you might have done in 1948 
BOOK AUTHORS 


— but didn't. Maybe it wasn't your fault. My writers 
who crashed through at the start of 1949; in 1948, in 
1947 and for many years before that probably had no 
COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: more talent or-eagerness or industry than you have. But 
"What else can you do but sell every- they did know enough to discover their true markets. 
thing | have written?" writes a Cali- They told me about themselves when they sent me their 
aay gl Dy Emad scripts—we developed a TRUE LITERARY RELA- 
and for whom | have sold every book 
le has written since then, close to a 


TIONSHIP. 
ae Plenty of writers are going to make it this year — 
Se time ectoiey” - a writers with no more on the ball than you have, This 
warnings last year came to a most 


could be your year, CRASH THAT LINE IN ‘49! 
tatistactory figure. 


\ATEST NEWS: Watch for THE CAT WHERE YOU COME IN 

WEARS A MASK, to be published by TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your manu- 

Doubleday this month. And, something rather unusual, | have scripts — as my selling authors did — so that | can show 

told John Di Silvestro's short novel magazine feature, in an you the marketable material in your own background, as | 

upanded version, to England as a book. di them. Once | decide where your true talent lies, 
we go to town — which is why | have made sales for my 








The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses as 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID 
McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESS- 
NER, ZIFF-DAVIS, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | 
tan begin to mention. | am receiving so many calls that | 
tan't list them here — but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's a 
tominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. (My 
tales commission is 10%). 
















writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, 
ESQUIRE, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK and other tos thgpace plus of course, the pulps, 
the confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 tm 5,000 words: : 5,000 to 
10,000 words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 









| A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 













YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and other tempting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests — by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from 
the "School of the Stars" —the School 
America's Biggest Winners voted Best 
in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the new- 
est "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN"—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests 
now on. It’s yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


DEPT. D, 1015 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








Clinics ° Consultations ° Contests 
June 5-7th . . . $1,000 Cash 
Gth SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Send stamped envelope for details 


DEE WOODS, Director 
406 S. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 








WRITER'S GAL FRIDAY 


Accurate, Professional Typing of Your Manu- 
scripts. Prompt Service, Extra Copy, Return 
Postage, Minor Corrections. 1000 words—50c 


I. W. COLE 
135 Kenosha Street Albany 2, N. Y. 








THERE IS NO ONE WHO WRITES 
EXACTLY AS YOU DO 


You have your own individual style which is really your 
einen gage 4 Doa’t desiroy this by too-complete change. 
stead, send me your story and let me help preserve 
this “‘style’’ that is YOU. As a teacher of college Enz- 
lish and a published writer, I think I realize how im- 
portant a writer's individuality is. Of course I will edit 
your manuscript carefully for errors in grammar, spelling, 
etc., but, more important, I will send you a_ written 
appraisal of your style and its possibilities, 
aisal will include a criticism of the story with out- 
ines for chinges in plot or character. My idea is to 
encourage your style along its most natural lines of 
development. My fees are, I believe, very reasonable. 
Two dollars for short stories or articles and fifteen 
doliars for novels. Please include return postage, and 
you will receive your manuscript back within a week. 


LOUISE ROSE EPPLEY 
121 W. 75th Street New York 23, N. Y. 
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graphs desirable) 100 words, and anecdotes up 
to 500 words. The same requirements regarding 
poetry prevail as those stated for Young People’s 
Paper. Payment is $8 to $10 for stories, Ic to 
13%4c a word for articles, and 50c to 75c per 
stanza for poetry, all prices depending on merit.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Ace-High Western Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Bruce Cassiday, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly ; 25c a copy ; $1.50 a year. “We 
want stories to 12,000 words. Dynamic stories 
of the frontier, in period from the days of the 
mountain men to the turn of the the century, 
featuring colorful characters and convincing, 
dramatic treatment. Some stories are used against 
a historical background of time and place. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Action Stories, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 19. Paul L. Payne, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 20c a copy. “We want western stories with 
action, 1500 to 15,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Amazing Stories, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Raymond A. Palmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
science-fiction from 2000 to 40,000 words. We 
want stories with lots of action, a lot of con- 
versation, and some love interest. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 1}c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Best Western, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
western novels from 20,000 to 40,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Big Book Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 17. Bruce Cassiday, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want stories to 12,000 words. Dynamic 
stories of the frontier, in period from the days 
of the mountain men to the turn of the century, 
featuring colorful characters and convincing, 
dramatic treatment. Some stories are used 
against a historical background of time and place. 
No articles, photographs or poetry. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Complete Western, 366 Madison Ave., New 


York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy ; $1.50 a year. - “We 
want western novels from 20,000 to 40,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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Dime Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. George Murphy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We want 
western stories to 12,000 words. Dynamic stories 
of the frontier, in period from the days of the 
mountain men to the turn of the century, fea- 
turing colorful characters and convincing, dra- 
matic treatment. Some stories are used against 
a historical background of time and place. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is le a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We want short 
stories to 6000 words, novelettes from 7000 to 
12,000 words. Articles by arrangement. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Fantastic Adventures, 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Raymond A. Palmer, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. ““We use 
science-fiction from 2000 to 40,000 words. We 
want stories with lots of action, a lot of conver- 
sation, and some love interest. No photographs 
or poetry. Report in a week. Payment is 1¥c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Fighting Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City 17. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want shorts from 
4000 to 8000 words and novelettes from 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Report ‘in three or four weeks. 
Payment is lc a word, about three weeks after 
acceptance.” 


.44 Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. George Murphy, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
stories to 12,000 words. Dynamic stories of the 
frontier, in period from the days of the mountain 
men to the turn of the century, featuring color- 
ful characters and convincing, dramatic treat- 
ment. Some stories are used against a historical 
background of time and place. No articles, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Frontier, 670 Fifth Avenue, New York City 19. 
Joseph Callanan, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c 
a copy. “We want shorts to 600 words, novel- 
ettes to 12,000 words, and novels to 18,000 
words. Action stories with emphasis on atmos- 
phere of the early west. Also use authentic 
accounts of Indian fighting, famous outlaws, etc., 
to 3000 words. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Giant Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We want short 
stories up to 6000 words, novelettes from 8000 





INDIVIDUAL, NOT ASSEMBLY-LINE HELP 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


13 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


Profitable Short Story 
Practical Novel 
Professional Article 
Prompt aid Play 

for writers Poetry 


Courses in short story writing, 
play writing. Sales help. 


FREE READING AND REPORT UPON NOVELS, PLAYS 


Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 60c per 
1000. Minimum fee $3.00. Poetry 6c per line, minimum 
$1.00. Write for information upon courses. All Mss. 
reported upon promptly. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon free. Proof read. 
50c Per 1000 Words 


MARGARET FOUTS 
1307 N. Sycamore Ave. Los Angeles 28, Calif. 








TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve as 
correspondent for a number of trade magazines! 
“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS" explains how to 
obtain such jobs and how to round up and write 
news and features; it also gives an elaborate list 
of salable articles. 50c. 


“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to “dig up" and write magazine 
fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to 0c per word. 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE" is a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning, solving problems of what to write 
about, the preparation, and how and where to 
sell columns. 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA" is 
a course in camera journalism, plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER" enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer and 
also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 


Sold Separately or All for $2.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


Dept. F 


1006-A Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM -- COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
**My Formula for Fiction"’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


























TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good ose bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE! 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 
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50 Miniplots $1.00 


Plots in Miniature of the World's ¢ 
Short Story Classics > 


} 

, 

> 

» The plots that pay off to-day, like those of the 2 
) classics, rise above formula. Can you afford NOT 2 
) to have at your fingertips the non-formula plots of 2 
: 

: 

) 


the masters? 2 
Series 1. 2 

MINIPLOTS § 
72 Orchard Park Blvd, Toronto 8, Canada ¢ 
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to 12,000 words, and book-length novels. Articles 
by arrangement. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O'Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We 
want shorts from 2000 to 8000 words, novelettes 
from 9,000 to 16,000 words, and novels from 
17,000 to 22,000 words. Fast-moving stories of 
the west (1870-1900). Girl interest desirable 
in novels and novelettes, though not necessary. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Leading Western, 125 E. 46th Street, New 
York City 17. Adolphe Barreaux, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy. “We want short stories 
from 4000 to 8000 words and novelettes from 
10,000 to 15,000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in three or four weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, about three weeks after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Mammoth Western, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. Raymond A. Palmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
western stories from 2000 to 40,000 words. We 
want stories with lots of action, a lot of con- 
versation, and some love interest. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in a week. Payment 
is 1Y%c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “We want short 
stories up to 6000 words. Articles and featured 
novel in each issue by arrangement. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


New Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Bruce Cassiday, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
stories to 12,000 words. Dynamic stories of the 
frontier, in period from the days of the moun- 
tain men to the turn of the century, featuring 
colorful characters and convincing, dramatic 
treatment. Some stories are used against a his- 
torical background of time and place. No articles, 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. ““We want short 
stories up to 6000 words and novelettes from 





Box 294 








NEWS, PUBLICITY AND FEATURE WRITING 


Here is an interesting course designed to aid publicity chairmen. news and feature writers. If your 
goal is magazine fiction or articles, our course will give you a solid foundation and a push in the right 
direction. Detailed helpful criticism given with each assignment and you start writing with the first lesson. 
Regardless of the type of writing you wish to do, our Basic Writing Course will aid you in developing 
the easy flowing, condensed style so necessary to the successful writer. Drop us a p d for detail 


NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATES 





Santa Monica, Calif. 
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8,000 to 12,000 words. Articles by arrangement. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We want short 
stories up to 6000 words. Articles and featured 
novel in each issue by arrangement. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “We want short 
stories up to 6000 words. Articles and featured 
novel in each issue by arrangement. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We want short 
stories up to 6000 words and novelettes up to 
12,000 words. Stories of rodeo activities, some 
girl interest. Articles by arrangement. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Star Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. George Murphy, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
stories to 12,000 words. Dynamic stories of the 
frontier, in period from the days of the moun- 
tain men to the turn of the century, featuring 
colorful characters and convincing, dramatic 
treatment. Some stories are used against a his- 
torical background of time and place. Heavy 
emphasis on woman interest. No articles, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy. “We want short stories 
up to 6000 words. Articles and featured novel 
in each issue by arrangement. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Three Western Novels, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want westerns from 20,000 to 40,000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. ‘We want short stories up to 
6000 words and novelettes from 7000 to 12,000 
words. Western stories with romantic back- 
ground, some love interest. Any articles used 
are by special arrangement. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy. “We want short 
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Wi N :: lacs CARS - HOMES 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 


MINISTER WINS $1,000.00 


I was thrilled to learn I won 
$1,000.00 in Modern Screen 
contest. Your PRIZE IDEAS 
helped—it’s an excellent bul- 
letin and you are grand people 
to work wit 

REV. WILLIS J]. LOAR 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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COUPLE WIN KAISER CAR $ 
We were hapey fr to ty ¥ 
beautiful KAISER So 
lad we answered = 
t was @ good investment and 
we recommend your course 
highly. 
MR. & Mrs. 
WM. LINGSCHEID 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS." Complete HOW : 
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TO WIN WRITE-UPS on current contests, 
entries that won. Our students are America's 
biggest winners. You, too, can be a winnerl 
Send name and address for GIFT copy. 
Write now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. WD, 13 E. Chelten Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. § 
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| Want To Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks 
of $1 to $100. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-W2 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





























SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL AND 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your 
work MOVING. Haphazard marketing is 
eliminated by our persistent promotion 
of all angles. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will in- 
crease your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you a 
sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it.” 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


MINOR CORRECTIONS ORIGINAL AND CARBON 
ALL Rage gh pn _ = — ae Lae PAGE 
1,0 
DISCOUNT ON Ook sLENGTHS POETRY, oy A LINE 
ELIZABETH CALLANAN 
2200 WEST 65th ST. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
Woodbine 5251 





ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 


Brookside Road Leavittsburg, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
at its best 


RUTH D. GOODMAN 


4441 Stern Avenue Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
STate 4-7744 








SAVE ON SUPPLIES 
PAPER * ENVELOPES 
CARBON PAPER 


WRITER'S NECESSITIES 
Write For Price List Today! 
COAST TO COAST — Box 852 — Redlands, Cal. 












stories up to 6000 words, novelettes up to 
12,000 words, and short novels up to 15,000 
words. Articles by arrangement. Payment is 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We pub- 
lish abridgments of famous western novels. Short 
stories up to 6000 words, however, are purchased 
from free-lancers. Articles by arrangement. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 20c a copy. “We want action western 
stories up to 6000 words, novelettes up to 12,000 
words, and book-length action western novels. 
Articles by arrangement. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Western Novels & Short Stories, 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 17. Robert O. Eris- 
man, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want western stories to 
5000 words and 20,000 word novels. No photo- 
graphs or poetry.’ Report in a week. Payment 
is le a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Western Short Stories, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want all lengths of western stories up to 10,000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Report in a 
week. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Julius Pollak and Sons, 141 E. 25th St., 
New York City 10. Frances Stimmel, Editor. 
“We use all types of greeting card verse, 4 to 
8 lines. Report in about two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 50c per line on straight verse; ideas, 
novelties vary in price.” 


Book Publishers 


Binfords and Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Port- 
land 9, Oregon. Dr. Alfred Powers, Editor. 
“We accept little fiction. What we do, we pre- 
fer to be historical and about the Northwest. 
Report varies. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York City 17. Robert Giroux, Editor. 
“We publish general fiction and non-fiction 
books.” 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York City 16. Editors: John Fischer, general 
fiction and non-fiction; Joan Kahn, mysteries; 
George W. Jones, staple books; Edward J. Tyler, 
college texts; Kenneth Demaree, technical and 
science books; Nathan Neal, high school texts ; 
Ordway Tead, social and economic books; 
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Eugene Exman, religious books; Paul Hoeber, 
medical books; Ursula Nordstrom, juveniles. “We 
are always glad to consider new material in any 
of these fields. Report in three weeks, Payment 
on royalty basis.” 


Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 10. Glenn Gosling, Editor. “We 
publish fiction, non-fiction, poetry and children’s 
books. At the moment we have as many poetry 
and children’s manuscripts as we can con- 
veniently handle.” 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., Iroquois Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. John V. D. Southworth, Editor. 
“We publish only textbooks for the grades and 
for high schools. Buy photographs occasionally, 
of specific subjects. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment varies, usually by royalty.” 


The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
222 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. Dr. Sol- 
omon Grayzel, Editor. “We publish full-length 
novels of positive Jewish content, on contemp- 
orary life, or of historical nature.” 


The Anson Jones Press, P. O. Box 404, Hous- 
ton 1, Texas. Herbert Fletcher, Editor. ““We pub- 
lish books about Texas, particularly the Rev- 
olutionary Period. De luxe editions made to 
order on any subject if National trade distri- 
bution is:not required. Report in 60 days. Pay- 
ment on royalty basis.” 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. Arthur Pell, Editor. 
“We publish good manuscripts over 60,000 
words, fiction and non-fiction. First and unpub- 
lished writers should submit an outline or 
synopsis before mailing manuscripts. They should 
write for our free catalog to better know our 
types of books. Report in a month. Payment on 
royalty basis.” 


Lorenz Publishing Company, 501 E. Third 
Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. Mildred L. Kerr, Lit- 
erary Editor, “We publish short articles of in- 
terest to choirs; scripts for pageants, cantata- 
dramas and plays, short in length and suitable 
for church and Sunday school programs, Also 
sacred lyrics for anthems. Report in a month. 
Payment varies.” 


David McKay Company, 604 S. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Jean McKay, Editor. 
“We are not in the market for any new manu- 
scripts.” 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 109- 
111 W. Market St., Bloomington, Ill. Charles 
A. Roper, Editor. “‘We publish instructional ma- 
terial in hobbycraft field and children’s sup- 
plementary readers. Report in a month. Pay- 
ment on annual royalty basis.” 


The Macmillan Company of Canada, 70 Bond 
Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. J. M. Gray, 
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GREETING CARD VERSE WRITING 
IS PROFITABLE! 


Learn correct PROFESSIONAL 
style from a 
qualified EDITOR! 

6 weeks’ course—$15.00 


(Includes personalized criticism) 


RAYMOND STARK 
P. O. Box 906 Manitou Springs, Colo. 





CONFESSION WRITERS: 


This is a highly specialized field but easy to break into 
when you know how. et a selling confession writer 
criticize your scripts. I have appeared repeatedly in 
Modern Romances, Real Story, and several othefs. $1 per 
M words to 5,000; 50c per M thereafter. Prompt service. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





Let a typist with 12 years’ experience in typing. 
editing and proofreading type your manuscripts. 
Corrections in grammar. spelling and punctuation. 
Manuscripts proofread before returning. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 
Mailed Flat. Sixty cents per thousand words. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
808 Ohio Street Walkerton, Indiana 








Sell the Stories 
You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in-a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill" by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 


Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 
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Esq., Editor. “We publish book-length mate- 
rial: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, etc. Report in 
three or four weeks. Payment by contractual 
arrangement.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Mass. Paul Brooks, Editor. “We pub- 
lish fiction and non-fiction book-lengths of gen- 
eral interest.” 


Trade Journals 


Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. L. E. 
Hall, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want news and articles on the 
commercial fishing industry of the Atlantic 
Coast, Gulf of Mexico, and Great Lakes. Buy 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word, on publication, and $2 and up for 
photos.” 


The Automatic Launderer and Cleaner, P. O. 
Box 842, Atlanta 1, Ga. Walter W. Turrentine, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We are interested in receiving all news- 
items pertaining to automatic self-service laun- 
dries and cleaning plants’ from coast to coast. 
Want feature articles, based on_ interviews. 
Length, 1000 to 2500 words; minimum 2, maxi- 
mum 6 photos for illustration, Suggested topics: 
Special services offered by some operators, such 
as shirt finishing; pick-up and delivery service; 
merchandise carried for sale at ‘store’; entertain- 
ment provided customers, such as radio and/or 
television, bridge games, prizes offered, soft 
drink vending machines, etc. Also feature arti- 
cles of the ‘how to’ type, showing in specific 
detail methods successfully used by automatic 
self-service operators in building sales, goodwill; 
in cutting costs of operation; local and regional 
association activities, and opinions about the 
need of a strong over-all national association ; 
history of plant’s operation; problems overcome 
and present outstanding problems confronting 
plant and the industry as a whole; plans for 
correcting certain problems; advertising pro- 
grams; how to get more customers, how to keep 
your customers, and how to improve your busi- 
ness. Buy clear glossy photos. Use very little 
poetry and it must apply to automatic self- 
service laundry and cleaning industry. Payment 
is lc a word, after publication.” 


Furniture Age, 4752 N. Broadway, Chicago 
40, Ill. J. A. Gary, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use well illustrated 
articles, 500 to 1500 words, with two to six pic- 
tures, regarding new stores, modernized stores, 
model rooms, store promotions, etc. Only out- 
standing stores considered, covering furniture, 
rugs, bedding, lamps, gifts, appliances, etc. Buys 
photographs of stores, rooms, and departments. 
Report in a month, Payment is lc a word and 
$2 per photo, on publication.” 
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Hardware & Farm Equipment, 224 Rialto 
Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. I. L. Thatcher, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want trade stories about member 
hardware and farm equipment dealers in west- 
ern Missouri, all of Kansas, northern Oklahoma. 
Buy photographs. Report within two weeks 
usually. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Hospital Topics and Buyer, 30 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2, Ill. Frances Cretcher, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly. “We want articles 
on hospital subjects. Also buy photographs. 
Payment is 2%2c a word and $5 per photo, on 
publication.” 


Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York City 17. Walter O. Voegele, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year, “We want 
hotel management ‘how-to-do-it’ phases includ- 
ing modernization, decoration, housekeeping, 
engineering, food preparation, purchasing, stor- 
age, service, advertising and sales promotion, 
highway hotels and high class motor courts, Also 
cartoons, humorous fillers, and photographs. No 
news items. Report within two weeks. Payment 
is 2c to 3c a word, on acceptance; $5 for 
cartoons and photographs.” 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd Street, 
New York City. Elvira Grippa, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want 
articles on outstanding juvenile furniture stores 
and departments regarding merchandising meth- 
ods, display, advertising, promotion ideas, 800 
to 1000 words. One or more photos of store 
or department interior and/or of juvenile fur- 
niture window displays. Report in about two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Manufacturers’ News, 66 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Winston L. Parks, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
only factual material dealing with the aspects 
of industrial management. Writer should query 
first with outline. Buy selected photographs. 
Payment varies.” 


Midwest Purchasing Agent, 645 Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. R. R. Ricker, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $4.00 a year. “We use any- 
thing regarding industrial purchasing and indus- 
trial sales. Buy photographs. Report in a week. 
Payment is'Ic to 5c a word.” 


Mill and Factory, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Carl C. Harrington, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use technical industrial articles 
up to 2500 words. Buy photographs. Report 
varies. Payment is 2c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Motels and Courts, Box 551, Glendale 4, Calif. 
Jean Jacques, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want material of in- 








WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 


b. My students — WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY — are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL— Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MaA-- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL — has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 





Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free; 60c per 1000 words; poetry 2c per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. O. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





NOW YOU REALLY 
CAN WRITE... and SELL! 


Nassau Writer’s Service now offers you the step-by-step 
uidance of three selling writers—tops in their respective 
elds. Individual expert analysis, editorial help and criti- 

ciem of your stories and articles, adult and juvenile. Cost 

surprisingly low. Details on Request 


NASSAU WRITERS SERVICE 
24 NASSAU ROAD GREAT NECK, L. L., N. Y- 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs; 
no symbols; no machines; uses ABC's. 
Easy to learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast prepara- 
tion for a job, Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by 
mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Also typing. 
Write for free booklet to: 
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terest to motel owners and operators, 1000 words 
maximum. No fiction. Buy photographs. Re- 
port in two weeks, Payment is lc a word and 
up.” 

New Equipment Digest, 1213 W. Third Street, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. A. N. Gregg, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “All material is contributed free by 
manufacturers, their advertising agents or pub- 
licity bureaus.” 


Pacific Builder and Engineer, 3102 Arcade 
Building, Seattle 1, Wash. Walter A. Averill, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 35c a copy; $13.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for (1) brief feature 
articles on new residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial and public buildings; (2) brief news 
items concerning architects, building contractors, 
civil engineers, city and county engineers, state 
highway engineers, engineering contractors; (3) 
photographs of heavy construction equipment in 
action. Rate of payment varies. (We also publish 
a Daily Construction Reports which maintains 
local correspondents operating on a string basis, 
in the larger towns and cities of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and 
Alaska. These local correspondents are responsi- 
ble for reporting contemplated construction, 
calls for bids and contract awards in the area 
assigned to them. We now have openings in 
Alaska and at a few points in the six states 
named. Full details will be mailed on request.) 


Picture and Gift Journal, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. J. T. Elliott, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
only articles on merchandising methods being 
used successfully by firms dealing in pictures, 
wall decorations, fine gift lines, etc. Buy. pho- 
tographs. Report in a month. Payment is Ic a 
word, on publication.” : 


R. N. Magazine, Nightingale Press, Inc., 
Rutherford, N. J. Alice R. Clarke, R.N., Editor. 
Issued monthly; distributed free of charge to 
150,000 graduate registered professional nurses 
actively engaged in their profession; for inactive 
nurses and interested lay groups there is a sub- 
scription fee of $3.00 per year or 25c per copy. 
“We are interested in non-fiction subjects of 
interest to our professional readership, Because 
we are digest size and frequently limited for 
space, we request that the maximum length of 
articles submitted be not more than 1500 to 
1800 words. We prefer new writers to submit 
an outline or explanation of material they would 
like to submit so that we can tell them im- 
mediately if we cannot use a subject and thus 
save their time and ours. We are interested in 
photographs when they add to the value of an 
article, and prefer large, 8x10, glossy prints. 
Buy poetry also. We are willing to send any 
prospective writer back copies of the magazine 
so that he may become familiar with our style 
and content. Report in three months. Payment 
is 3c per published word, on publication, for 
good material which need not be rewritten; 2c 
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per word in original manuscript, on publication, 
where material must be rewritten extensively; 
lc per word in original manuscript, on publica- 
tion, where material used only for source ma- 
terial.” 


Seafood Business, Port Lavaca, Texas. Ruel 
McDaniel, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use merchandising stories on 
seafood producers, wholesalers, retailers and res- 
taurants. Buy photographs with articles; some- 
times merely with captions. Report in two weeks, 
Payment is lc a word minimum, on publication.” 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Ill. Garth Bentley, Editor. Issued irre- 
gularly. “We want stories with furniture store 
background and furniture characters, preferably 
2000 to 2500 words. Humor welcomed. Also 
articles on furniture store operating problems, 
‘background material’ useful to salesmen. Buy 
photographs only as illustrations for articles. Re- 
port within two weeks. Payment is $50 for 
stories, on acceptance, and $10 to $50 for arti- 
cles, depending on length and subject matter.” 


Southern Hospitals, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Andrew Hewitt, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles on topics in this field, 2000 words maxi- 
mum. Photographs bought. Buy poetry if ap- 
propriate to this field. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment is $10 per printed page, on publication.” 


Trail-R-News, Box 431, Glendale 4, Calif. 
Jean Jacques, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles of interest 
to trailerists, manufacturers, and dealers. Buy 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
lc a word and up.” 


Western Business and Industry, 1040 West 
Pender, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Frank E. 
Appelbe, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘‘We want articles slanted for West- 
ern Canadian businessmen, directed principally 
at management level; preferable to use Western 
firm or business as example or basis for story. 
Stories accepted on assignment only. Editors 
should be queried beforehand. Buy photographs. 
Report promptly. Payment is lc a word and up; 
standard rates for photos.” 


The Wine Merchant, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Irving H. Marcus, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want stories of successful wine retailers. Buy 
photographs. Report in three weeks. Payment 
is 1¥%ac to 2c a word, on publication.” 


Yankee Food Merchant, 376 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. L. C. Parsons, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
800 to 1000-word personal interest stories of 
how grocers did a better job. Very seldom buy 
photographs. Report in thirty days. Payment is 
1/10c to 1/2c a word, $1.00 minimum, on 
publication.” 
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editor says. 
“Why? Because my salary as a magazine 
editor depends on finding good stories. 


The Technique Isn't Hard to Learn 

“I could show almost any beginner how to 
rewrite his stories so they'd sell. But hang it, 
I haven't the time! 

“Here’s the trouble with so miany aspiring 
writers—they won't take the trouble to learn 
the technique, even though learning it is fairly 
easy. 

“But if you're one of those willing to learn. 
here’s my advice to you: Sign up for a good 
course in fiction writing. 

“But be sure you pick a good one! Select a 
course taught by people who have been suc- 
cessful themselves, who have written p'enty of 
material that has been actually sold and 
published.” 

That advice is typical of what editors say to 
aspiring new writers. 

You don’t have to be a literary genius to 
make money. Even many beginners earn while 
learning—selling short stories and articles of 
all kinds. Such material may be turned out 
quickly once you acquire the proper technique, 
which is easier to learn than you may imagine, 
through Palmer’s unique method of fiction 
training—for NOT just one field of writing but 
for all: Fiction, Article and Radio. 

You receive interesting, practical instruction 
and individual coaching to make learning easier. 
Thus you develop your own individual writing 
style. By learning at home, you save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


Here’s How Palmer Grads Are Succeeding 
First Story Sells for $240 


“My first story sold to MODERN ROMANCES, 
thanks to Palmer Institute. Being professional 
writers, your instructors understood a begin- 
ner’s problems. Their written comments are 
balm to the wound of being an unpublished 
writer. Then, presto! a story sells, and the 
wound is no more.”—Harriet F. Wenderoth. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


First Sale Pays for Course 

“I had previously taken two writing courses 
without success. Now, after enrolling with 
Palmer, I have received a check for my first 
sale (short story, to CAPPER’S WEEKLY). No 
wonder I heartily recommend the Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship.”—Warren Crumrine, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 
Minister Praises Palmer 

“Before taking the Palmer course, I had re- 
ceived five rejection slips to one acceptance; 
now the situation is more than reversed. I have 
not received a single rejection slip as a Palmer 
student, and have more editorial assignments 
than time to cover.”—Reverend Donald F. James, 
Titonka, Ia. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk J-39, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


“Write it Right and I'll Buy it” 


“I'd rather buy your story than reject it,” an 





FREE BOOK Tells How You 
Learn at Home 

To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer, we will send you free our 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas 
and sources of material to write about: answers 
many questions about writing for magazines. 
newspaper features, radio, television, motion 
pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experi- 
ences may be turned into writing profits. Com- 
plete details of our unique home-study plan. 
endorsed by famous authors, are clearly ex- 
plained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is « 
stimulating book. You may 








read it and lay it aside —or 

it may be worth real money to = 
you. No obligation. No sales- RAN 
man will call. Send today. vere . 








FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


BOOK aN Sy" re, Desk 4-30 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,"” which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 


= r. 

oe itviains tte 
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Veterans: Check here ( ) if eligible for G. 1. training. 




















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrek’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. s 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address: 
box numbers, $1.50. We 

Copy with money order or check for April issue must 
reach us by March 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence and 
collaborations. 

The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
dream books, professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. (Critics, typists, correspond- 
ence courses, and literary agents may use dis- 
play advertising only.) 











SMOKIES RIVERFRONT LODGE. Writers’, artists’ 
ideal haven. Selected few. Reservations. Miss Edna 
Draper, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


LEAVING FOR JAPAN SOON, will do first-hand 
research for interested party. Write for details. 
— Whittaker, 316 E. Pomona, Santa Ana, 

alif. 





WRITERS ROUNDUP, Amarillo, Texas. June 9, 10, 
11. Instruction F. N, Litten of Northwestern 
University. Manuscript awards, Informative folder: 
Stacey Hall, Pres., of Panhandle Pen Women, Hall- 
crest, Route 3, Amarillo, Texas. 


4 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, $1.75. Black, Black and 
Red, or Blue. Typewriter Carbons 8% by 11, $1.50 
er hundred. Combination offer: both $3.00. Jobar 
ocwsiter Supply, Dept. WD, 833 E. 217 St. 
Bronx 67, N. Y. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English or foreign languages), accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION Hawaiian Islands. As- 
sistance on any 3 subjects $1.00. Pauline Laurin, 
206 Kapuni Rd., Honolulu, T. H. 


SHARE MY SECLUDED RANCH and write. Com- 
plete library. Bruce—Box 109—Fallbrook, Calif. 


COMPLETE MAN’S FENCING OUTFIT — Jacket, 
trousers, gloves, shoes, masks, weapons, etc. - 
cellent condition, Sell, swap. Box K-1. 


COLLECT SOMETHING DIFFERENT! (Historic 
items, many now rare. Large, pictorial Newsmaps, 
Posters, that graced defense plant walls. Official 
War II weekly action pictures of service men win- 
ning war. $1.50 each. Clarence Fink, 296 Ohio, 
Pasadena 5, California. 


WHERE TO FIND 20 perfect specimens modern 
short story in the Bible. 25c. Research, 508 E. 
Broadway, Brownfield, Tex. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE WRITING”—How the author makes his 
hobbies of writing and photography pay. 15,000- 
word booklet, $1.00. Holden, Publisher, German- 
town 1, Tennessee. 


$10 A WEEK writing 
kets sent for 25c. 





ms. Instructions and mar- 
harles Olive, Willmar, Mina. 
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YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


YOUR POEMS hand-lettered, illustrated in water 
colors, 9x12, $1.45. Beautiful painting from Kodak 
picture of your home, for framing, $3.00. Craft 
a 51 Amos Garrett Blvd., Annapolis, Mary- 
and. 


SIMPLEX MARGIN MEASURE—keeps margin at 
bottom of page—fits any typewriter—25c coin— 
V. C. Christianson, 720 South Cedar, Spokane 9, 
Washington. 


2 TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $1. Black, Black & Red, 
Blue, Brown, Green. University Typewriter Co. 
617 S.E. 14th Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR brings you cartoon® drawn to 
fit your oo—— mine. Color, fifty cents extra. 
Guaranteed professional work. (*Not to be re- 
roduced except by arrangement.) CARTOONI- 
SCRIBE, 417 Arch St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


YOU GET IT—I’LL NAME IT! 20 individual name 
ideas for your new home, business, baby, brain- 
child, or ? Send 25c and necessary details. Box 
36D, Universal City, Calif. 


COLLEGE WRITER, seeks summer employment any- 
where, Martin Bucco, 63 Preston St., Belleville, 
New Jersey. 





YOUR NAME and address printed on 100 letterheads 
and 100 envelopes $3.85; 1000 business cards 
$4.75; 100 postal cards $2.50. Cash orders pre- 

id. Perfection Printers, Box 4182, Houston 14, 
exas. 


FUN or INFORMATION? 6 postcards of sunny 
Florida, 25c. Return for remailing. Two questions 
about Florida’s traditions, past or present, ans- 
wered for $1.00. E. McDaniel, Sta. A, Box 1212, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


AT LAST—SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, 
Cartoons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics— 
or those of others—to chains of newspapers. That’s 
how O. O. Mcintyre and others got started! Up 
to $10.00 a day from each newspaper. Over 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. 
New, 1949 Copyrighted Folio compiled by our 
staff, ‘How To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” 
is the most complete work of its kind. Includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
Etc. Make the established syndicates notice you! 
Complete Folio $3.00 postraid—refunded if re- 
quested. Gift copy of “175 Idea-Sovrces For News- 
paper Features” included with Folio. Order now. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 184, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


FREE-LANCE ILLUSTRATORS for job work by 
mail. Reasonable rates. State needs and enclose 
25c for pencil roughs; prices. F. A. Longfellow, 
Lambert Lake, Maine. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS Folio, 50c; Camera-Jour- 
nalism booklet, 25c. Free writer’s book list. Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
restige and insure privacy in your correspondence. 
our mail received and forwarded promptly. Low 

monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free details. 
Arlington, 131A West 42nd St., New York City. 


ADVERTISE IN TEXAS newspapers. 24 words in 
50 weeklies, $3.75. M. Pennybaker, Box 141, San 
rcos, Texas. 





300 NAME-ADDRESS STICKERS—$1.00. Guaran- 
ae Writewell, 11 Transit Building, Besten 15, 
ass. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
home or office, in a new Duplicating Service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Serv- 
ice, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 
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EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, mere. 
dies, ——, Copy 10c. Ask for free — ng 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


HAPPY, Problems clarified writing them to B. H. 
Dath, in the heart of the Mojave Desert. All ages. 
Voluntary offering. Box 575, Hinkiey, Calif. 


HANDICAPPED WRITER needs funds for opera- 
tess can you help her? Box 222, Mt. Lake Park, 


TRADE MAGAZINES. ~ Complete classified apocery 
listing 3806. Every trade, 
hobby and interest, $1.00. Commercial ‘Engraving 
gg em Co., 34 North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 
19, " 


WHY LET YOUR bookcase be dead stocked. Send 
four fiction and dollar for four different ones. 
Maher, Box 194, Ansonia, New York 23, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free copy of 
the monthly AMERICAN CARTOONISTS maga- 
zine. Market oy raphies—and articles on 
the comic art ficld rite American Cartoonist, 
Box A-1—WD, Lawndale, Calif. 


PRINTED STATIONERY, Fine Bond, Roman or 
Script Type, 100 Sheets $1. BOOK PLATES, 
Name Imprinted 100 for $1. Samples 3c stamp. 
Books and Manuscripts beautifully bound, Harry 
Weidemann, Nyssa, Oregon. 


MAKE MONEY by mail. Others do. “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample 10c. 
— Hackmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 
% o. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
lots from published stories without plagiarizin 
clio shows how. Price 50c (S Suburten to Chi. 
cago.) Writecraft Service, Gurnee, L.1. 


SYNDICATE! Sell your own material and that of 
other writers, artists! “How to Set Up and Oper- 
ate a Feature Syndicate” gives down to earth in- 
formation, directions for scouting the field, getting 
ideas, contacting editor-clients, copy makeup, 
agreements, rates, copyrights, etc. Complete folio 
$5.00 postpaid. Write your name and address on 
a slip of paper, clip it to your check or money 
order and mail it now to Donovan, Box 122-E, 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 


MYSTERY WRITERS’ MANUAL, Avoid discrepan- 
cies. Technical and scientific facts about poisons, 
pono a and many other plot-bu Iding ele- 
ments. d $1.00 to a teen SERVICE, 150 
East 53 x New York 22, N. Y. 


ADDRESSING—ALL TYPES. Fast Service. Work 
guaranteed. $400 thousand, postpaid. C. Hogan, 
505 Logan 3, Denver, Colorado. 


1000 ASSORTED sequins, ma‘ching beads, 40-. Free 
ewelry instructions, supplies list. Fast service. 
tty Kay, Box 274-WD, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write friendly, interesting 
eop.e, writers, poets, book lovers, aesthetes. 
ronson, Missouri. 








LADIES! Learn step-by-step procedure for 30 earn- 
at-home jobs. No canvassing. $1.09. Dorothy 
Michael, Laceyville, Penna. 


POETS—101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of 
ms, 25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
exas. 


LIMITED OFFER. Five Keys to Charm and Per- 
sonality, the amazing new approach to your per- 
sonality. Former price $1.98, now 60c—2 for $1 00. 
Cliff V. Abrams, So. Rt., Gann Valley, S. Dak. 


SEVEN hobby and mail order magazines; contain 
hubby tips, cash ideas, etc.; 15c. Pennybaker, 
Box 141, San Marcos, Texas. 














TOUCH TYPING COURSE 25c. Give wings to your 
words! All basic essentials, completely illustrated 
in twelve easy-to-follow lessons. University Type- 
waiter Co., 617 S.E. 14th Ave., Minneapolis 14, 





GENTLEMAN, with literary back 
respondence, many interests, _ 
of books to the needy. Box 


USED COURSES and instruction books on writing 
bought, soid, rented, exchanged. Free list. Smith 
Instruction Exchange, 84 Washington, Peabody, 

ss. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. With 
many years experience writing, selling, we will 
develop your ideas into a well plotted, emotionally 
appealing, balanced outline. We plot for sel.ing 
writers. Wil] help you, Send story idea and $3.0), 
ba will do the rest. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, 

inois. 


SEND 5 BOOKS and $1. In return receive 6 books. 
Will match quality and type. K, Kise, 1437% 
Lincoln Bivd., Santa Monica, Calif. 


SHUT IN? Write me about yourself. Will personally 
answer each letter. Voluntary pay basis. Ivie 
a Apt. 1, 1458 E. Wilson Ave., Glendale, 

at. 


- ey seeks cor- 
ding distribution 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison disen Avenue, New York 17. 


SECRETS OF YOUTH, "$1.00. Specialty Sales, 520 W. 
Superior, Wayland, Michigan, 


READ WHAT AND HOW (to write), my 11,000- 
word reaction to five years as student, besinaing 
writer. Cut corners which | took the long wa 
Book, $1.00. Fred Payne, 230 S. Flower St., aah 
35, Los Angeles 12, if. 


BE WISE, CHARACTERIZE! Sales by p'eusibility! 
ou need “Handbook of Emotions”! Over 500 
reactions, alphabeticaily. Only $1.°0. Humanity 
Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


NEED VITAMINS? Postcard brings confidential in- 
formation and prices. Vitamin Shop, Box 430- 
Springfield, Missouri. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited num- 
ber of original, salable plot ous $2.00 post- 
paid. Money ck guarantee. H. N. Crosby, Bex 
604, Route 3, Miami 33, Florida. 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE-TIME! “Spare-Time 
Money Makers” gives a 75 workab'e plans— 
One for every need. Milton & Johnson, Dist. P.O. 
Box 5516, Chicago 7, Ill. 


PRESENT YOUR TELEVISION IDEAS in proper 
form, Sample professional format and instructions, 
$1. Morosco-Shebel Productions, 42 W. 72, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


FOOL-PRCOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Davidson, Lacevville, Penna. 


FIND OLD FRIENDS whose addresses are unknown. 
$1 for details. Nothing more to pay for this serv- 
ice. Louis Rice, 217 y Clyde St. Bakersfield, Calif. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES, books, 
new and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


MONEY! Need more? Details free. Ravmond Hack- 
mann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


WRITER’S SPECIAL—250 sheets and 250 envelopes, 
popular executive size stationery, fins, linen finish, 
printed to your order, only $2.00 postpaid. 
Stumpprint, So. Whitley 14, Ind, 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my a 
pe magazine, Page 73. Natalie Newell, ost- 
writer. 


SHORT FEATURES that sell quickly. = te get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Services, Gurnee, ‘nl. 

















GOLD! 1849-1949. California ore nuggets. Certifi-d 
old content, $1.00 each pestpall: ive, $4.00. 
orty-niner, 1461 Hilyard, Eugene, Oregon. 











STORY IDEAS written te order. Art Gouker, Dun- 


bar, Pa. 


IF YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS ON PAPER, 
you may earn up to $2,000 year, supplying ideas 
for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
office or workshop. Special markets pay cash for 
— only. Write G. Hendrickson, Argyle 18, Wis- 
consin, 


57 MARKETS for greeting card verse, 25c. Writers 
Service, Box .1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


UNIQUE! Inspirational! “Imagination: God’s Gift 
lo Man.” Send 12c (stamps accevted) and I’'l 
send you this powerful and informative digest by 
return mail. Wade Hampton, 1617 Westerly Terr., 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ORIGINAL GREETINGS .. . floral designs; written 
to order, 25c. Tefftcraft, 1880 Textile Road, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 











WHAT’S BOTHERING YOU? Tell me by mail. Con- 
fidential. Voluntary pay. Every letter answered 
meer- Box 656, Uptown Station, St. Paul, 

inn, 





COLLABORATION SOUGHT by mature beginner. 
Largest check to date $10.00. Believe combining 
our writing talent should expedite our arrival in 
slicks? Box K-2. 


3,000 NEW-USED COURSES, BOOKS. Large list, 10c. 
Books-courses bought. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, 25c. 
Homework News, Desk B, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Francisco. 





GENTLEMAN: BROADMINDED, UNDERSTANDING, 
desires correspondence with people, either sex, 
married or single, any age, race, religion or 
nationality, interested in strange, unique, unusual 
subjects. Address P.O. Box 216; Herkimer, N. Y. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. Gloria Press, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, 
California. 





HOW TO HYPNOTIZE, by Dean Corbett, Psycholo- 

= and Hypnotist. A book on genuine hypnotism. 

ntroduction by Dr. J. E, Slate. Order your copy 

: today. Send $3.00 to McClure, 1205 Franklin 
Street, High Point, N. C. 





WRITE SONG POEMS? If so, you'll want “Write 
Your Own Music,” complete simple method of 
composition. No previous music training necessary. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS AND FILLERS SELL readi'y. 
nd 25c for markets and details, Writer’s Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





$1.00 BRINGS BOOK of verse and letter telling how 
I published at own expense and made good. Cora 
allace, 4311 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago. 





“NATURE-GIRL: try amazing 8c-a-day diet!” Theo- 
dore Dufur, 401244 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 


CONDUCT PROFITABLE “LONELY HEART CLUB”. 
Complete instructions, $1.00. Milton and Johnson, 
Dist. Box 5516, Chicago 7, Ill. 


HAVE YOU TRIED OLD JOE? Do you want to con- 
fide in somebody? He’s lonesome, too. He'll an- 
swer your letter for $1.00. c/o Hemmerich, 6605 
S.E. Carlton St., Portland 6, Oregon. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL ordinary jokes. Simple, 
good pay. Instruction fo'io a 75 markets, $1, 
postpaid. CHARLES OLIVE, Willmar, Minnesota. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3%—first $350 made? Color- 
illustrated book. “505 Odd, Successful Enter- 
ae ol free. Work home. Expect something odd. 

acific, Oceanside, Calif. 





Newmount Publishing Company, Dept. 11, 
























































BY LEO SHULL 


By THE time this reaches the news- 
stands, the Broadway season will again be 
on the downbeat. In March, producers be- 
gin dropping their options on plays. They 
are preparing for the summer hibernation. 

Money is difficult to raise. A show bought 
in March requires one month for casting, 
several months for money raising. June 
comes and no producer wants to bring in a 
show that has to battle the competition of 
the summer heat and week-end exodus to 
cooler climes. 

Thus as the theatre shrinks numerically, 
it also shrinks seasonally. The mode is now 
to bring a show in for October, and to stop 
producing in March. That means six months 
of activity. 

Things are particularly shaky in the 
theatre now. Prices have not dropped; 
tickets are too high for declining incomes. 

The life of a playwright is more precari- 
ous than ever. Producers want names— 
actors, playwrights, directors, all have to be 
“established,” “tested,” money-making at- 
tractions. It is also undeniable that profes- 
sional playwrights present more finished 
scripts than beginners. Producers claim that 
every script needs “work,” and they are 
willing to put up a thousand dollars for an 
option with the understanding that the 
author will rewrite according to the pro- 
ducer’s desires. But with a new writer, there 
is always the doubt that an adequate re- 
write will be forthcoming. 

One new fashion which has been increas- 

















ing in popularity is the “audition for back- 
ers.” A producer will call together “angels” 
for a reading in some beautiful apartment. 
Actors are brought in to read the parts; 
there are cocktails, a few beautiful women, 
lovely speeches later, an explanation by the 
would-be-director, and some comments by 
one or two star actors, Then the guests are 
invited to contribute to the investment, so 
the play can be produced. 

At these auditions for backers, you will 
find a rich druggist, a coat manufacturer, a 
real estate man, a shoe retailer, and so on. 

Well, these people are now finding the 
going rough themselves. In their own busi- 
nesses, prices are dropping, inventories are 
piling up. They have to be at work at 7 a.m. 
and go home at 7 p.m., and their social and 
cultural activities are being curtailed. They 
are holding on to their money. 

These are not encouraging statistics for 
playwrights. In Washington, the copyrights 
on plays have dropped for the first time in 
five years; it seems less plays are being writ- 
ten. 

* * * 

Some days ago, we were invited to attend 
a theatre meeting to listen to some solutions 
for the theatre. It is surprising how little 
people can learn about their own profession, 
even though they love it and have worked 
in it for decades. One fellow was. the last 
survivor of the first production of “Ben 
Hur.” He was about 85. He got up and said 
the present state of the theatre is due to the 
fact that producers aren’t polite to actors. 
Another ancient said actors don’t bother to 
act with each other and won’t learn their 
lines. 

Suddenly we heard our name called, so 
we snuck up in a Groucho Marx walk and, 
having nothing else to say, said: “The 
theatre’s decline today is a matter of real 
estate. Owners of real estate now demand a 
rent of $1,000 to $2,000 a day for silos 
which when new cost $75 a day. Thus each 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly typed. Free carbon. 
Extra first and last page. 
50c Per Thousand Words. 


PHIL TRAVER 


The Dunrovin 
LAKE HILL, N. Y. 
















practical 
playwrighting 


gives you a well-rounded background in 
stage, radio and television writing . , . helps 
you with fiction. My students write for actual 
markets. Many sell while taking this individ- 
ually slanted course. Write today for free 
literature and talent-finding contest news. 


e MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ° BERLIN, CONN. 


BETTER GRADE TYPING 


A PROMPT, EFFICIENT SERVICE TO WRITERS 
ALL OVER AMERICA 
2 
FIFTY CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS 
RAG BOND ORIGINAL—WHITE CARBON 
MINOR CORRECTIONS FREE 
DOROTHY SPRINGER, Box 852, Redlands, 





Cal. 
























The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


In A recent article in The New York 
Times, “The Literary Market Place 
Today” by Harvey Breit, the writer 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “. . . 
‘We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now . . . we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We're shopping for 
sure-fire stuff... And that means that 
we simply haven't got room . . . for the 
little volume of verse, or the first novel 
that we used to publish ...’ and so,” 
concludes Mr. Breit, “. . . publishers’ 
lists are growing smaller, tighter. More 
big novels, fewer critical essays .. . 
fewer scholarly studies.” 


We tuinx the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a co- 
operative basis, are produced at com- 
paratively low cost. Because of this, 
even so limited a sale as six hundred 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the author 
over and above investment. 


Ir your Ms has a definite audience, 
submit. it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of We Can 
Publish Your Book, write to Dept. D. 


THE Exposition PRESS 


One Spruce Street New York 7 



































BEGINNERS —WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the | age 3 field is the beginner's 
best _ bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, pre- 
pared em 2 for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. nd for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
537 Clara Ave. St. Louis 12, Mo. 






















YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, 
etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon, 
$1.00 thousand. 

Quality Typing, minor corrections, 60¢ thousand 
Revisions by Arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
249 So, 8th St., Ist Floor Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








































PUBLISHED 
AUTHORS 


WILL HELP YOU 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented Writers help you. Replot 
your manuscript into a colorful, dramatic 
story. Recreate your characters into liv- 
ing personalities. Revitalize your situa- 
tions. Make your story move as a thrilling 
vehicle of romance or adventure that will 
sell. 


| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, 
no job is too big or too small. 


Also, criticism, revision and directing in 
rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. SALES ASSISTANCE. Only 
manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 
Please write details. And send a manu- 
script or two if you wish. 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-D 
Hollywood 28, California, Phone HI 0193 









seat costs $1 before the show moves into the 
house. Then the producer is out to get rich 
quick, so he has to make himself $1,000 a 
day, which every hit-play producer makes, 
so that makes the assessment $2 a seat. 
Thirdly, the average play is little better 
than the average movie, and you can see 
the latter for 50c if you bide your time. 
Why should a workingman who earns $40 
a week pay $10 per night to see a show?” 


At this point, Ben Hur began to chal- 
lenge ; the moderator urged us to sit down 
for a while—he would call us back later— 
and we snuck out the back door. 


Well, here are some more facts. A set, 
that is, a scenic setting for a show, costs 
about $10,000 average to build. You see 
only one wall, with perhaps a staircase and 
some windows on the stage. Yet in real life 
you can buy a small house for that money, 
with plumbing, heating, etc. Or, to take 
another exampke: If you were to cut a trap- 
door in your kitchen, it would cost $25 or 
so. Yet to cut a trapdoor in a Broadway 
play, “Madwoman of Chaillot,” they had 
to pay the carpenters and stagehands $1100. 
(That’s eleven hundred dollars, Mr. Lino- 
typer!) 

These people who are running our theatre 
are living in some strange world, not ours. 

Or take salaries. Frank Fay got $5,000 a 
week for playing in “Harvey.” To me he 
was worth $100. When other actors played 
the role in second companies, they drew as 
much business as he did. 

Ethel Merman got $4,000 a week and 
more in “Annie Get Your Gun.” So, of 
course, the tickets sold for $6 for three 
years. Henry Fonda gets $3,500 a week and 
more. Hardly anyone who comes to see the 
show knows who the author is. Yet the 
author is primarily responsible for the suc- 
cess of the play. 

It is obvious to practically everybody, we 
should think, that the men who run our 
theatre today are incompetent; that the 
only solution is a nationally subsidized 
theatre. So that is why Congressman Javits 
of New York has introduced a resolution to 
this effect into the House, asking for a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to finance the start 
of a national theatre. The unions during 
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February were holding scheduled meetings 
to study the problem of a national theatre. 
The New York Times has published articles 
favoring a national theatre. 

But the mills of the law grind exceedingly 
slowly. When the millenium will come is 
hard to say. 

* * * 

We like to think that our tastes are on a 
high level and that culture is predominant 
in our preoccupation. 

Why, then, were we so delighted with 
Mae West and her show “Diamond Lil”? 

At the opening, the ticket buyers behaved 
as though they were attending an event. 
The aytograph hunters and gapers lined the 
sidewalks. Every lady wore a mink, and the 
tuxedos outnumbered the store suits. The 
press was out in full force. The show clocked 
about 75 laughs. The audience gave Miss 
West a two-minute ovation when she step- 
ped into view. At the end, they applauded 
for 15 minutes and forced her to make a 
speech. 

She was very entertaining and everyone 
had a good time. The most staid critics next 
day gave the show very good notices. It is a 
hit and earning about $10,000 a week. The 
women are crazy about the show and drag 
their husbands to buy tickets. 

Now Miss West, who is about 55 and 
looks about 35, not a wrinkle in her face, 
is an artist—we suppose that is the right 
word—who has made herself successful in 
her chosen profession. She is a wonderful 
business woman. She couldn’t find the play 
she wanted, so she learned to write them 
herself. She directs herself, or gets a director 
who follows out her demands. She costumes 
the show herself, seeing to it that all rival 
ladies on the stage wear frowsy hangings in 
dull colors, while her gowns glow. All the 
lighting concentrates on her when she comes 
on stage. The longest feathers, highest hats, 
most sequined gowns are all reserved for 
Mae West. She chooses the theatre, writes 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently, on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired, carbon copy, extra first and 
last page. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ELLEN N. TOMPKINS 
301 Yarmouth Sf. Norfolk 10, Virginia 











: gs CHRISTIAN WRITING 


LEARN AT HOME IN 
YOUR SPARE TIME 
Experienced Christian writers and authors may earn $2,000 
to $10,000 @ year! Study now for this worthwhile career. 
Write stories, magazine articles, tracts, news stories. You'll 
find an opportunity to use your skill in your own home town 
- +. and when you gain experience, the whole world can 
be your field. 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
W's semple. You prepare lessons m your lenure hme 
Begamng Chron Writer” con be completed nm 
wit @ few weeks Mony students expenence the 
thrill of thew first publisher's check before they fin 
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CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVEMUE--CHICAGO 5. seeemors 
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Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Want Your Book In Print? 


Let's Be Honest About It 


We are designers and producers of 
hard bound books. Many fine plays, books 
of verse, gripping stories and masterful 
works now rest in manuscript form or in 
the minds of thinking people everywhere. 
Publishers cannot afford to risk publishing 
these on a royalty basis. 

We produce short run editions of these 
works at less than wholesale. With some 
assistance from us there is a likely possi- 
bility of prestige and profit for you. 

Query us or send manuscript for price, 
terms and sales help ideas. 


Paper bindings—sheet music on special orders. 


PATRICIAN PRESS 


Book Producers 
Pat K. McQuillen, Editor 
120 West Third Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Do you really want to work at the job of being a 
writer, or are you just a procrastinator who thinks about 
it but doesn't do anything about it? Perhaps you have 
written one story and, because it didn’t sell, you got 
discouraged. 

Are you in any of these categories? If you are, read 
no farther. I bave no time for you. All of my time. is 
taken up with earnest, sincere people who are willing 
to study and work hard. 


No Readers or Assistants 


When you send me a manuscript, fhat manuscript gets 
my careful, interested, personal attention. That means 
that it gets the rttention of a writer whose fiction has 

peared in Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Ladies’ 
| ag Journal and a host of pulps. One of my stories 
was dramatized, had a run on Broadway, a London 
Production, a Paris Production, was translated into several 
languages and p'ayed pretty much all over the world. 
Then it was sold to the movies. Is it any wonder that 
I have no time for triflers? 


AIM AT THE TOP MARKET 


It is no more difficult to sell to the top market_than it 
is to land at the bottom. Consider the case of Colin 
Jameson. He was a worker, not just_a wisher. But he 
sold nothing. Then he came to me. I worked with him 
and finally he sold to Saturday Evening Post nine times. 
He aimed at the top and he worked and worked hard. 
Another worker sold six novels after working with me. 


Original, Exclusive, Unique Methods 


Learn how I coach a beginner sympathetically and de- 
velop talented but unrecognized writers. My method of 
revealing to you the broad principles of modern fiction, 
as well as the tricks and devices of highly paid writers, 
is used by me exclusively. If you are writing but not 
selling, if you have never done any writing but want to 
and are willing to work, if you have ied others without 


success, send for my FREE BOOKLET, ‘'The Road to 
Writing That Pays.”’ With that ae AE I'll inches in- 
formation about my revealing TWELVE PILL OF 


WRITING WISDOM. Remember! You get my Pa, 
interested, personal attention! No obligation. Send today! 


102 E. 22nd St. 


Scammon Lockwood new vor 10. nv. 








Your manuscript typed promptly and accurately 
with free minor corrections on good quality bond and 
mailed flat after proofread. Extra first and last sheets 
and carbon. 

50c per 1,000 words; 40c over 10,000. 
Shorts ooier 1, 000 words and plays 15¢ per page. 
Poetry Ic per line. 


VIVIAN MANLY 
816 Northern Life Tower Seattle 1, Washington 











YOUR 


POETRY 


PUBLISHED 


An entirely new printing process now permits you 
to publish a low-cost, small edition (250 to 500 
copies) of your work in professional format, in- 
cluding hard-case, cloth-covered binding, with in- 
dividually designed lettering for cover. 


Write now for 


FREE SAMPLES 


and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 











the advertising and has her own cashier in 
the box office. 


And her cast is only background for Mae 
West. 


This is what we try to tell actors—and 
playwrights. You’ve got to do it yourself. 
We’ve had this law knocked into our head 
through repeated experiences. 


Sophie Tucker does the same thing. So 
do the other phenomenally successful stars. 
We’ve been interviewing them since high- 
school, seventeen years ago. That’s what 
they tell us. Backstage, Rudy Vallee is a 
cold man of accounting. Eddie Cantor is a 
wonderful businessman. We _ interviewed 


‘Irene Rich this week. She owns a 1,000-acre 


ranch and has been raising white-faced 
Herefords—she keeps her money working 
for her. 


Moss Hart doesn’t merely write his plays; 
he has a year-round businessman who counts 
his royalties, makes lecture bookings and 
produces Hart’s plays. The Playwrights 
Company is composed of men who, as writ- 
ers, found they could do better as business- 
men. 


Miss West gets a salary of $3,000 a week, 
plus 10% of the gross as royalties, plus a 
percentage of the box office as a guarantee. 


We went to another opening a few days 
ago, “The Death of a Salesman.” The show 
got phenomenal notices—it was hailed as 
though Shakespeare had just appeared on 
the scene with “Hamlet.” 


Well, the author, Arthur Miller, is going 
to get 10% of $25,000 every week. Plus 
serial rights, plus lecture bookings, plus a 
film sale of about a half million, plus a 
second company, 10% of another $25,000 
per week. 


This phenomenon is what will set another 
thousand writers off on playwrighting. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first and last pages free. 
50c per 1000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
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We also think that it will set a-new style 
in writing, just as Noe] Coward and Clifford 
Odets brought on new styles. 


* * * 


Jack La Rue, the film villain, who was 
once Mae West’s leading man, told us he is 
looking for a play he wants to produce and 
star in. Send him scripts to the Bellevedere 
Hotel, 48th and 8th Avenue. He is a very 
gentle and charming fellow. 

Jose Ferrer would like to find a script 
that has a good flashy part. He’s now ap- 
pearing in “The Silver Whistle,” Biltmore 
Theatre, 47th and 8th Avenue. He wants to 
produce a play, even if he doesn’t act in it. 

Jess Kimmel, who was production assist- 
ant to Jose Ferrer, is also looking for a play 
to produce in a theatre he has just leased in 
Washington, D. C. It will be a.non-discrimi- 
nation theatre. Negroes will be admitted. 
His N. Y. C. address is 370 First Avenue. 


* * * 


The summer season is coming and that 
means little summer stock companies will 
be dotting the country again, putting on 10 
to 15 shows from June to September. All 
of them are eager to try out new scripts so 
that they can find a gold mine and bring it 
to Broadway. 

We are now compiling a list of these 
1949 theatres and will have them for the 
next column. 

Meanwhile, here are a few already. 


The Lake Short Playhouse, in Derby, 
N. Y., is now asking for scripts. They are 
running a playwrighting contest with a $100 
prize for a new play. The producer is Lewis 
Fisher and you can write him at 9 Gren 
Way, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The New London Players, who run the 
Barn Playhouse in New London, New 
Hampshire, will produce some new scripts 
and want writers to send them their plays. 
Write to Mr. N. W. Weldon, Jr., the pro- 
ducer, at 444 West 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 
Phone is Wa. 4-2157. 

The Hi-Way Theatre in Ebensburg, Pa., 
will produce ten plays this summer. Send 
them your script. Louis Reiser and Robert 
Faulkender are the producers. P. O. Box 
847, Ebensburg, Pa. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is bmi! profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to “+ writers, and the only one where you can 
PARR OU LEARN! One of my Ca mga sells mens 
than 3100 worth of stories and articles monthl 

course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to 

Write for terms. Mention Wrirer’s Dicest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


FOUND! 


Your old friend—the typist with a heart. 50c 
per 1000 words. carbon and postage free. 
Try me and end your typing worries. 


V. GLENN CASNER Repton, Ky. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 
toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. Mail today. 














DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. W, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


THE EDITORS’ WORKSHOP 
New Writers 


Let editors tell you what 
editors buy. 

This group of experienced book and 
magazine editors will evaluate, criticize 
and help you revise unpublished short 
stories, feature articles and novels. Work 
of our writers is now appearing in leading 
slick magazines. 








Send manuscripts for prompt consider- 
ation. 
Reading and evaluation fee: 
$5.00——Short stories and articles 
$15.00—Novels 


Associated with long established literary 
agency to market salable material. 


The Editors’ Workshop 


245 West 52nd St, New York 19, N. Y. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our in. Short Story Writing, Juvenile Srna 

Article writing. Versification and others, offer constructive 

criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teachin; 


For full parstoutere = a sample copy of the warren’s 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Siete Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








BE TERSE — SELL VERSE! 


I’ve sold light verse to over thirty publications” in- 
cluding some of the top slicks. I’ll help you streamline 
your verse for the brevity, sparkle, and punch that 
editors like. Send up to five short poems with $1 and 
stamped return envelope. Prompt service. 


HOWARD HAYNES 


La Jara, Colorado. 








EDITORS AGREE 


that a well typed manuscript aids in selling. My work is 
neatly, accurately and promptly done. All work mailed 
flat with carbon and your original. Minor corrections in 
spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last page. 

50c per 1,000 words lc per line poetry 


ALWILDA WITMAN 
961 Nocta Street Ontario, California 








WRITING TROUBLES? 


Assistance by experienced editors who are sincere and 
friendly Aelpers, not fee-grabbers. Recommended by a 
very well-known editor. Manuscript analysis, editing, 
style improvement, books, research, manuscript typing, 
proofreading. Moderate rates. 


LINDEMANN 
Dept. D, 32 Monroe St., New York City 2, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An ————, ethical composing offer that s ae 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a F 
MILLION records a various labels led by victor! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW — be convinced! 
One cent well spent. Long established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Best bond; minor corrections if desired; 
carbon copy free. 50c a thousand words. 
45c a thousand for book lengths over 
40,000 words. 

ELSIE L. HICKS Gerty, Okla. 











WRITERS’ REJECTS 


The Magazine of 
Selected Rejects 


We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 
With Each Published Reject. 


Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
Teaches Them How to Write. 


Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them From 
Getting Rutted. 


$2.50 a Year Sample Copy 25¢ 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
243 W. 4th St., Dept. 3, New York 14, N. Y. 




















































Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
BY FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR MAY 


1, CRYING IN THE COURTROOM. 
Let a veteran judge or a court official of 
the county relate how emotions get the best 
of some people. Tough defendants who 
break down. 

2. THE GAME WARDEN OF YOUR 
COUNTY AS AN ARDENT SPORTS- 
MAN. His favorite sports; his record as a 
hunter. Slant: How the game warden 
keeps abreast of the game situation through 
his own experience. 

3. INDEPENDENCE DAY IN VARI- 
OUS COUNTRIES AND HOW OB- 
SERVED. Poland celebrates today, while 
Norwegian Independence Day falls on 
May 17. Leading heroes of the different 
lands. 

4, AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
MANAGER OF THE LOCAL COUN- 
TRY CLUB. Slant: The business side of 
the operation of the club, including HCL. 
The most popular features of the club. 

5. CHUCKLES IN LEGISLATIVE 
HALLS. Humor as recalled by solons of 
your county. 

6. STUDENTS IN A LOCAL OR A 
NEARBY COLLEGE WHO ARE PRO- 
FICIENT IN OIL PAINTING. Their 
training so far; their favorite subjects. 
Slant: How painting enables the students 
to share their ideas of life with others. 

@. V. E. DAY, IN 1945. Signatures of 
war leaders and their analysis by a graph- 
ologist. Days of final triumph in other 
wars. 


8. MOTHER’S DAY. Interview the 


oldest teacher in the city schools, in years 
of service. Slant: 


How she has served as 
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a “mother” to hundreds and hundreds of 
children during her career. Her advice on 
rearing children. 

9. THE LOCAL BUILDING IN- 
SPECTOR. Slant: How the checking 
against “faulty” houses eliminates fire and 
other hazards. The most common faults 
found by the inspector. 

@. “MY WORST DAY,” AS TOLD 
BY VETERAN RURAL MAIL CARRI- 
ERS. Unpaved roads in your county and 
the consequences. 

11. THE SAFEST CITY IN YOUR 
STATE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
TRAFFIC. Any city without a traffic 
fatality within the past year? Regulations 
designed to reduce the number of accidents. 

12. WHAT NURSES DO WHEN 
OFF DUTY. Means of recreation; social 
activities. Tie in the fact that today marks 
the 129th anniversary of the birth of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, who was responsible for 
the founding of hospital schools for nursing. 

138. HOW THE FIRST SETTLE- 
MENTS IN YOUR STATE RECEIVED 
THEIR NAMES. Anniversary angle: 
Jamestown was settled on this day in 1607. 
Early difficulties of the settlement in your 
state. 

14. SISTERS WHO STAR IN 
SPORTS. Their athletic accomplishments ; 
their most thrilling moments; their greatest 
ambitions. 

15. THE LOCAL MINISTER WITH 
THE LARGEST FAMILY. Raising a 
large family; varied interests of the chil- 
dren. Do any of the sons plan to enter the 
ministry. 

16. CHILDREN’S OPERATIONS. 
Operations most common to children; te 
rarest. See local surgeons. Slant: The 
bravery displayed by the boys and the girls 
during their ordeal. 

17. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE LOCAL MER- 
CHANTS ASSOCIATION. Slant: The 
advantage of the merchants pulling to- 
gether instead of engaging in cut-throat 
tactics. Attracting trade to the city. 

18. LARGEST BANK ROBBERIES 
IN THE HISTORY OF YOUR CITY 
AND COUNTY. Apprehending the rob- 
bers; robberies that remain unsolved. 





HOW TO PUBLISH 
YOUR OWN BOOKS 


Make publisher’s PROFITS plus author’s ROYALTY 
by publishing your own books. New book coming 
April 15 shows how easy it is to get your own 
muterial copyrighted, printed, bound, publicized, 
and sold. Cash in on the big market for Ameri- 
cana, how-to-do-it, biographies, etc. This fact- 
packed book is written by a successful self-pub- 
lisher. Getting rejections? Publish your own! 
Reserve your copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR 
OWN BOOK. Send §2 today! (Cloth bound, §3). 


JACK D. RITTENHOUSE 
940 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 








HOW WE SERVE YOU 
Ghostwriting — Research — Editing 
Criticism — Revision — Collaboration 
Free: Leaflet W 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
132 Nassau St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. + Cortland 7-0470 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Mailed Flat Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents Per 1000 Words Carbon Free 
Discount on Books Poetry lc aLine 


JANE GORDON 


644 35th Street Des Moines 12, lowa 








GHOST COMPOSER 


Music for your song-poem created and arranged 
to your complete satisfaction: $17.50. Professional 
arrangements for your melodies: §7.50. Original 
songs composed for all occasions. Hi-fidelity re- 
cording of your song—Piano and Voice: $8.50. Write 


for details. 
E. A. MARTIN 


43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Connecticut 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Novels and Short Stories 
40c per thousand words 
_Free Carbon Copies 


ADDISON ALTON 


1013 Palean St. Keokuk, lowe 








GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
New York 53, New York 
Our typing service will help you sell your work. 
Intelligent handling. Prompt courteous service. 
Ail work mailed flat. 
and extra first and last incl 
Carbon cna rst an aon uded. 


per 1,000 wo 
Book Manuscripts 30c per 1,000 words 


lc per line 

















IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of ex 
ence as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. =e 
show you how to m: your stories > “gy acceptable, 
and tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
opened and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
e MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


e YOUR MANUSCRIPTS e 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED FOR MARKET 


Carbon free—Extra first and last page free 
Mailed flat promptly—S0c per 1000 words 


(Discount on book lengths) 


MARGARET R. CONN 
107 East Main St. Uniontown, Penna. 


$1 READING FEE 


$1 per sa Any length from the short-short to 
a 


23D Green Street 











the novel eptable stories handled on 20% com- 
mission Please enclose seli-addressed, 
stamped }.. Sal 

AL GOTTLIEB 





1421 East 4th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
zine earnings reported by graduates in 
ployment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 

have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. 5 
Bend for 3000 word TEST LESSON 

and Grapho Analyst FREE. ™ 

A. 1. G. A. ine., Dept. 102, Witholt Bidg., Springheld, Me. 


WRITERS--need someone to tell your troubles to? 
Someone to help you write well? Some understanding and 
cooperative person who will stimulate your production, 
give you his experienced idea of both your faults and 
your good points? And finally, someone who can put 
the finishing touches on a script so that the editor 
will be glad to read it? Try my retainer arrangement. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avonue Pittsfield, Mass. 


SONG POEMS 
Set To Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 
CORAH DECKER 


Fairmont, Minnesota 
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SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 
Yours May Be “THE BIG HIT" 


Rush your Best Poem (Any Subject) for Free Exami- 
nation and Outstanding offer. Write for Free Instruc- 
tive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
- Recordings Furnished . 
{UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H Salem, Indiana 








19. WHAT THE ENGINEER OF A 
TRAIN SEES AS HE ENTERS YOUR 
CITY. Make photographs from the cab, 
Do engineers grow weary of the same 
scenes? 

20. TERMS USED BY STAMP 
COLLECTORS. A local philatelist can 
supply this information. Largest stamp col- 
lections locally. 

21. UNUSUAL REQUESTS MADE 
TO THE RED CROSS CHAPTER IN 
YOUR CITY. Bring up the fact that the 
Red Cross was organized on this day in 
1881. 

22. MARITIME DAY. The fate of 
pioneer vessels, as the steamship Savan- 
nah, which departed on the first trans- 
Atlantic voyage on May 22, 1819. The 
naming of the vessels. 

23. THE MOST POPULAR AU: 
THORS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Ob- 
tain this story from the local librarian. 
What books by these authors are most in 
demand? 

24... OPENING OF THE BROOK- 
LYN BRIDGE, ON MAY 24, 1883. Other 
notable bridges and their construction and 
dedication ; suicides at bridges. 

25. THE DEAN OF LOCAL AL- 
DERMEN. Highlights of his council 
service ; his suggestions for the city’s future 
progress. 

26. THE RECORD LIBRARIAN AT 
A LOCAL HOSPITAL. Filing and keep- 
ing records about the patients; making 
space for the files. 

27. THE JOB OF PREPARING 
WINDOW SHOWCARDS. An outstand- 
ing sign painter at a local store. Figuring 
out snappy messages and decorations; kinds 
of sales talks for various items. 

28. AN INSIGHT INTO THE CON- 
TROL ROOM OF A LOCAL RADIO 
STATION. Go to the engineer for details 
about the apparatus and the operation. 

29. THE MOST HISTORIC PAR- 
SONAGE IN YOUR CITY. Memorable 
events in connection with this oldest par- 
sonage; ministers who have resided there 
the longest. 

30. HOW YOUR STATE IS REP- 
RESENTED IN THE HALL OF FAME. 
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Opening of the Hall of Fame on May 30 
in 1901; unveiling of the statues of digni- 
taries of your state. 

31. A REMARKABLE CHILD 
SWIMMER IN YOUR CITY. How far 
can he, or she, swim? ,Is he an expert 
diver? How often does the subject go 
swimming? 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE: Once 
upon a time there was a young woman of 
Dallas, Texas, who spent a summer in 
northwest Georgia as a gold digger (1849 
style!). She had an exciting story to tell. 
I fashioned not one but three stories, and 
all found buyers: a local newspaper, a 
weekly magazine, and an outdoor monthly. 

Ever since those feature sales in my teens 
I have put my faith in the saying in French 
police circles, “Cherchez la femme” — 
“Look for the woman.” This formula works 
in small cities as well as large ones; and 
alert writers in smal] cities can peddle their 
wares to metropolitan newspapers and 
magazines. 

Take my small city. “Mrs. America” re- 
sides here; the college has a woman presi- 
dent; and the same college has produced 
an up-and-coming movie actress, Anne 
Jeffreys. 

While a student at this college one girl 
dreamed about her future husband, whom 
she later met in North Carolina, and she 
further dreamed he became governor of the 
state. Mrs. Olin D. Johnston related this 
dream to me in an interview shortly before 
her husband’s inauguration as governor of 
South Carolina, and he now serves in the 
United States Senate. Editors used my story 
on inauguration day, for the timeliness 
added to the interest. 

The timeliness angle cinches a sale in 
numerous cases. Whenever you find that 
a woman will receive an honor, lose no time 
in preparing a feature, and you may query 
editors about it so as to “get the jump” on 
other writers. Back in 1929, Julia Peterkin 
of my state won the Pulitzer Prize for her 
novel “Scarlet Sister Mary”; then in 1934 
Caroline Miller of an adjoining state was 
awarded the prize for “Lamb in His 
Bosom”; and in 1937 Margaret Mitchell, 
of the same state, earned the Pulitzer Prize 
for “Gone With the Wind.” Those were 





THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 


Offers a strong personalized course in elementary and 
advanced poetics with new values in methods of attain- 
ment. Don't miss this outstanding opportunity in the 
Science and Art of Writing Poetry. Let our experienced 
writers, critics, teachers help you to improved production. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


THOMAS M. BROADFOOT, D.S., Director 
632 Melba Street Dallas &, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Original and Carbon — Extra First Page 
50c per thousand words. Poetry Ic a line. 
Mailed flat. 


BERNICE McGRAW 
4629 Elm Street Downers Grove, Ill. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

@ Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, plays, 
poems, etc. 

@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, television 
and movie studios. 


@ Creative editing. @ Money-making hints. 


We Specialize in Beginners 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street 


Jackson Heights, New York 





ALOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St, New York 1, N. Y. 
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DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or two and then “hit your head 
against a rock?’’ You probably need someone og 4 tell 
ou what’s wrong with your writing! I can do that. 
Send me a story, your best one, to words and I'l 
sell it on 10% commission or I'll tell you how to fix it 
and sell it yourself! Include $2.00 and return postage, 
please. I’ve helped many writers. lf the story is g 

I'll ghost it for you. Write for particulars and send 


story 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 








ACCURACY AND SPEED 


Your Mss. typed—with corrections if needed—by ex- 
pert, in a form editors prefer. Reasonable fee. 
MARGARET FREEMAN 


6533 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
HEmstead 3814 





Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for contact with appropriate collaborator. 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











YOUR SONG POEMS 


Set to Music and Recorded by Professional Artists 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’ and our attractive offer. 
SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU A GENIUS? 


Then you're bly selling everything you write, and don’t 
meed Short-Short Shop service. But if you're an_ average 
writer, eager to progress, why not let us help you? 

Flat rate for criticism of any story up to 5,000 words—$2.00 
Individual two-months course in short story writing—$10.00 


Please enclose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 


Box 224 Wheaton, Illinois 





TYPING 


Electric Typewriter 
25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry per line. 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc., if 
desired. One carbon ade amd extra first page 
Also mimeographing, a gag etc.. at fonsonable rates. 
PAY POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 








Sfenegraphic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P.O. BOX 1166 OME, IDAH 





IS YOUR LIFE 
CROWNED . 
WITH SUCCESS? [ae 


WE THINK IN woros re 


“ LEXIPOWER “ 


THOUGHT IS POWER 

Let this New Science show you how to WIN 
WITH WORDS — financially, socially, cul- 
turally. Develop a MASTERFUL VOCABU- 
LARY. Influence others, improve your per- 
sonality, manifest your latent ability. You 
are judged and rated by every sentence you 
utter. Start using the POWER of LEXI- 
; POWER after the first Lesson. Write NOW 
for FREE details about LEXIPOWER Dime- 
a-Day LESSON CLUB. 


LEXIPOWER LESSON CLUB 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately, promptly by secretary of many 
years’ experience. All work mailed flat. One carbon 
free. Minor editing. 40c per 1000 words. Personal, 


efficient service. 
ELSIE J. NELSON 
418 East Main St. Ridgway, Pennsylvania 


517 AB. DEMING PL. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 




















*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


if hype FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC 

We may be able to help you. Our organization of 

trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 

% Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 

most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
% 457 Beacon Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


DIET SECRET OF THE AGES 


Nature's ONLY Perfect Food Combination 


SAVES ONE THIRD IN FOOD COSTS 
Improves, Increases Vitalit Sexual Power. Beautifies 
Complexion. Highly Palatabie. Wonderful for the sick and 
aged. Children loye it. Tops for over-weight. Results 
guaranteed. Free descriptive literature. 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 


Oak Lawn Ave. Dallas, Texas 


® WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


was the source of kno 
that made it possible for the ancients 

to perform miracles? These wise men of the 

sean: rth na 

ere This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
from the masses. It is offered freely 

TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 

for free sealed book. Address: Scribe HTF 


ae ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) California 



























opportunities on a silver platter! 

Feature writers should have connections 
with hotel personnel in order to know about 
outstanding women stopping in the city 
overnight or for several days. I recall two 
local instances: The visits of Elissa Landi 
and Ann Savage of movie prominence. 
Writers should keep posted:on well-known 
men visiting in the city, since a story deal- 
ing with their wives would be appropriate. 

Women in the movie or theater limelight 
who go on public appearance tours are 
sure-fire subjects, and state and national 
leaders in women organizations should be 
interviewed, especially immediately after 
their election to a high office. 

You must know of a number of women 
engaged in odd occupations. And how 
about women in banking, or in politics, or 
in aviation? Stories.of crime pay off. While 
in my city Evelyn Frechette, John Dillin- 
ger’s girl friend, unfolded to me a lot of 
fresh information about the one-time Public 
Enemy No. 1, and she also confided she 
held no grudge against the FBI ace, Mel- 
vin Purvis, of my state. 

Women you should corner: Leaders of 
drives, church leaders, theater managers, 
dairy operators, weather station employes, 
athletic coaches, veteran postal workers, in- 
cluding postmistresses, outstanding nurses, 
photographers, club heads, Girl Scout 
leaders, artists, editors, inventors, sideshow 
oddities, hospital personnel, historians, an- 
tique dealers, extensive travelers, physicians, 
workers for the city, county, state, and 
Federal government, contest winners, store 
owners, fruit growers, card champions, 
veteran librarians, solons, radio stars, and 
sports luminaries, as the high school girl of 
my section, Kathryn Kelly, who made such 
a wonderful record in track that she partici- 
pated in the Olympic Games in Germany. 

More than sports writers wrote up 
Kathryn! 





CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript accurately and neat! ed on 
good grade bond paper. Fifty cents— words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 
Ontario, Canada 
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Photo Markets 


(Continued from page 34) 


tures of typical people in the Latin Amer- 
ican Nations. Black-and-white only — no 
color required. Also very interested in story- 
pix sequences. Please include return postage. 


Pix, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Photographic Agency specializing in 
high-class photographs only, are always in 
the market for human-interest subject series, 
well photographed and completely cap- 
tioned. Prints should be 8x10 or 11x14 
and suitable for publication in national 
magazines, both in the States as well as 
abroad. Also interested in high-class color 
transparencies, if possible 4x5 or larger, 
suitable for covers. Complete color picture 
stories might also be in 24%4x2% size, but 
must be above average in quality. Black- 
and-white photos are handled on a 50-50 
basis and color transparencies on a 60-40 
basis. Material which seems to have but a 
small sales chance is returned immediately. 


The Rotarian, 34 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois, official magazine of Rotary 
International, occasionally uses Koda- 
chromes or color shots illustrative of other 
countries and their industries. The Rotarian 
pays $50.00 and up, but definitely does not 
want miniatures. The best reproduction re- 
sults are obtained from transparencies of 
314x444 and larger. Address your contribu- 
tions to Leland D. Case, Editor. 


The Saturday Evening Post, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia 5, Penn- 
sylvania. The majority of photos in this 
magazine illustrate articles and are assigned 
to free-lance photographers in different 
parts of the country, some of whom have a 
working arrangement with the magazine. 
In addition, The Post runs picture stories 
of both black-and-white and color, which 
tell a complete story in themselves, with 
captions and a short text. The best way to 
submit ideas for picture stories is in the 
form of a letter or outline specifying all the 
important facts. In black-and-white 11 x 14 
prints are desirable. In color, 4x5 and 


3%4x4% are most often used, although 
21%4x3% and 2x2 are also acceptable. 





Beginners 
Only 


ath 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will‘have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio : 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 

ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk Abou 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come_up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
{vp How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 

joes this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


@ Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 

points particularly applicable to your own story 

is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 

The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 

GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 

ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 

you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. 
After 5,000 words the fee is,75c for each addi- 
tional thousand words. Above 10,000 words the 
fee is 60c for each additional thousand. Verse, 
five cents the line: minimum, $1.00. Free re- 
port on typewritten novels of 50,000 words and 
over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
= 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Anything smaller is not a workable size for 


their purpose. Return postage should be 
attached to unsolicited suggestions. Pay. 
ment on acceptance. 


School Management, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City 17. This publica- 
tion can use good school human interest 
photos and pictures of attractive modern 
schools and school activities, for covers. 
Black-and-white only in size 81 x 11, hori- 
zontal. Payment is. made upon acceptance 
of material at the rate of $5.00 to $10.00. 
Please include return postage. 


This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. The greatest 
demand here is for brief picture layouts on 
simple themes — two to eight photos that 
can be used together in a page or less. Pic- 
torial impact counts more than story sig- 
nificance. Subject matter is not limited; 
action sequences, candid facial studies, ani- 
mals, children, cheesecake, science are all 
acceptable. For first rights on complete 
picture sets This Week pays $100 to $300. 
Color photographs for cover use should be 
unposed in appearance—preferably infor- 
mal shots of real people doing something. 
Strong composition, attractiveness of sub- 
ject, and seasonal tie-in are important. 
Transparencies in 214” size and larger are 
acceptable. This Week’s cover price is 
$500. Reporting time is normally one to 
five days. 





“STRANGE DECEPTION" 


Write for a treatise teaching “How to Write Movie 
Plays” combined with an actual Hollywood movie 
SHOOTING SCRIPT, DESIGNATING CAMERA AN.- 
LES, etc. of a forthcoming motion picture titled 
“Strange Deception”. Price only $3.00 postpaid for 
this practical study. Write Dept. F.W. 


HORNER-COOLEY PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
6356 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


College Graduate 
Minor Corrections 
35¢ per 1,000 words — one carbon 
Mimeograph Quotations 


CHARLANA DAVIS 
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532 Walnut Ave. Fairmont, W. Va. 
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BOOKS 


After a conscientious 
catalogues, WRITER'S 


a on en 2 ee ers’ book 


to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. Ali are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


recommends the following books 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art of Plain WS ucesscboarie $2.50 | How to Write a Play........... 2.50| pa dio Writing. an 
— ee a i yore ins. Ris wen J 
Concise Oxford Dictionary. ..... 3.50 Playwriting fo for Broadway....... 2.00 ax Wylie 
owler 
Dange 0 Serer 5.00 | Pointers on Pla witing......... 2.00 SHORT STORY WRITING 
hilip Wittenberg Josephine Niggli How to Revise Your Own 
Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 | Technique of Screenplay NO, aes onic eas vecauactsoes 1,25 
am Laie ESS een 3.75 bet my Pas AEs eee 3.50 L Anas, I -agy oii 
ohn Op ale et’s Write Short Shorts........ . 
English Grammar "Simplified etc SGT Waite Feet Piag esc... svc ncsass 3.00 Foy Evans 
James © Fernald 5 Rowe Narrative Technique. 3.00 
a ee ee PLOT CONSTRUCTION Bee oo acarssensee 1.00 
Manual of Co right Practice... 3.00 | Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 obert Turner 
Margaret OMe hol ison yeliffe Hill Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Protection and Marketing of 101 need Used and Abused...... 1.25 Blackiston 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 You Write = Short Short.......... 3.50 
Philip Wittenberg Plotting— ow to Have a Brain vod 
ag} an —— Sia Ren 3 - dj ag Vina Rane haw dpae eae es Writers: LiF ort Shorts...... 3.00 
De pa 2a 00 oodjor red e 
te p a neniatigned Synonym”’ 2.0 Plo a ‘ii ea 25.00 | Writing Sageeles Fiction....... 2.50 
SAAS Sia Pe ERE m. lace Coo ‘am pbe: 
m™ Substitute for “Very”. ..... Story Plotting Simplified........ 2.50 | Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
rg 9 o Prison Slang... io 36 Dent ae 20 Kammerman 
y ramatic Situations......... - 
Usage and iene brs Geant tunes 3.75 _ Georges Polti ; MISCELLANEOUS 
Eric Partridge Writers: Let’s Plot........... 2.50] Art of Useful Writing.......... 2.25 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 Mildred 1. Reid W. B. Pitkins 
ow“ CREE: 3.00 POETRY Bost from Hae ekeey ge 33 
t tory.... J. 
Write Tt Right ER RR 1.00 | \n Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 ‘Maren Elwood a i a 
Ambrose Bierce Stanton A. Coblentz RE or 1.00 
Me ond Technique of Writing Caines’ 3 yo Bisass sree tanees 3.00 
Gammon 8 f PORI oon ae nse ve viececesn. red Dashie 
. 2 Clement Wood Indirect Sete 2.00 
on fot A Savtemaing 2 Epee ae 1.00 Congas ny pe Dictionary... 2.00 ‘Sidney Cox ¥. 2.00 
e t Let’s W. About You......... J 
a oe Cartooning. ..... 1.00 | First Frinsiaies of ee 2.00 "7 egy Sang i 
horndike . anes ayo Own P oss Mebiag Mensseries Salable..... 2.00 
perscrive warrma __ | ‘io",' Revie our Own Poome 125), Wena Des eae 
Art of the Mystery Story........ 5.00 | Seven Principles of Vee siete es 2 H. Robinson «saa i 
Howard Haycroft Anne Hamilton My Last Million Readers....... 3.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.50 | Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 mile Gauvreau 
Soderman @ O’Connell Clement Wood The Process of Creative Writing. 3.00 
SEE PR a ogc sesesecwnss 2.50 | Verse Writing Simplified........ 1.50 Pearl Hogrefe 
Marie Rodell Robert K. Bue Ree 2.00 
Writing Detective & Mystery Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 Louis DeJean 
DN tcl tccsivateaeresne 2.75 | Writing and Selling Greeting Stories You Can Sell........... 4.0 
Burack = “— PEER Pog BAF 1.00 Tea - on 3.00 
une Barr ial an ree y 
JUVENILE WRITING Writing Light Verse......... 2.00 : Jack Weasvere 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 ichard Armour Words Into Type... ....-------- 5.00 
Will Herman Masiesie — & 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 RADIO WRITING obert M. Gay 
Berry & Best Oe and Don’ts of Radio 100 — WR veh cssaseq 1.50 
CEE Ni KnG.s-s Gh a ease Ca cks A vette 
i — en 2.50 ss Ralph, Pe cat Writers: Help You selves bee. 2.00 
Y ow to Speak an rite 7 red ei 
Writing the 7 juvenile Story....... 2.00 Radio seamen ** tro meetnere 9s Writers: Hors bf nd iNsina scares 1.00 
ice Keit ildre . Re 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING iow Se ay for Television.... 2.75 Write cane Oe Lyeaawats 2.50 
oug Allan il . 
The Bm ar WIR asso 005s 3.50 wee by Coe. Rete ee ous 3.00 Writers :, Make Ie 7 bos eoaKeee 2.00 
. orman Corwin ildre ei 
tity ay Writing. ...... 3.25 a = a picking ae 2.00 Writing Non- ee. ge teereaty 3.00 
osephine Niggh ter am poe 
an” tg — Writing. ... 3.00] Radio Comedy: How to Write The Wadias of Fiction......... 3.50 
Weiting and Seling Special 465 we Yienies a Sohne tis Writer’ s pape eit Maar. 6.2 
ere Fer (ar bsw eres scs's “ Professional Radio Writing. ..... 4.00|The Writing Trade............. 2.50 
Helen M. Patterson Albert R. Crews . Paul R. Reynolds 
MARKETS 7 — ° x“ 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
nee Rp Re Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid 
Sh I 5 c.cch. banc noe eeuie ; 
Writer’ 's Market a ei a 3.50 CeO EES OES EH SSEHS SHES SHS SHTESESESHESES ETS STEHT SHEHEEHTSHSHEEHSEHEHEHESHSEHEHT EH HH HEE ES 
eae: SEATS SEEN MTD ET 
RE et os os an gee ern seawspahinstaeeeananecsh ean teense aarp iw erek cham 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
Burac Bae Cae F GNI vis ni 000k w soe 05s tase owcnsns0tssdeseveteusseberesen 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 
Uzzei NE ns ce cedscucdies tt dues sxuseeeg abeethaeh ses seeunretseeeneiwrenelen 
Wis: Weite.@ Mewdl....... 6250005 3.00 
Woodford BIN cco sss dnn dos doedecwavatweds ates ych oebesbweedsebisneeeee 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... 3.50 . 
L. D’ Orsay Ee eee ee a ee ee ee ee eee eee 





PLAY WRITING 





Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 

















Wollensak Optical Company, Rochester 
Ghosting that Stands out: New York, is looking for exceptional color 
transparencies and black-and-white pho 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller in re- ‘ 
ligious book stores. Two other books have sold tographs taken - enlarged with ¥ Wollen- 
10,000 copies. Consideration reading of your idea } Sak lens for use in its series of national ads.) 
$1.00. Criticism if | do not accept. Extra charge Emphasis is placed on human interest, | 


essdbonsepscidlacion story-telling pictures showing children, pets, 
“Writing for a Living,"* 207 pages, cloth $2.50 2 J 
"How to Publish Profitably,"’ paper sporting events—pictures that are natural 


a a a ew Seer ’ stoppers, not just technically perfect prints, 


RICHARD TOOKER A horizontal or square composition is pre 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz.: ferred. Color transparencies must bes 
- 34%x4% or larger. Black-and-whites 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED : 
ACCURATELY - NEATLY - PROMPTLY should be submitted on 8x 10 paper. The 
negative is not required. Ample payment 


Minor errors in spelling and grammar corrected. 
Good quality bond. Original and one carbon copy. is made for each print or transparency ac- 
40c per thousand words. 


OPAL STIREWALT cepted. Photographs should not be sent to 
2559 South Sprague Ave. Tacoma 3, Washington Wollensak. They should be sent to Wolk 


lensak’s advertising agency, Ed Wolff & 
t 
LL DO IT FOR YOU Associates, 428 Taylor Building, Rochester 


of ani, artis, keels, tor toni at aiated | 4. New York. A helpful folder. “How Wai 
wit ates Gael Gee | 1. ee Re 
Oile rates. Partionlan’ PREG! ensak Chooses Illustrations” will be sent to} 

WILL HEIDEMAN those who request it. 
Dept, D. 211 S. Valley New Uim, Minn. 














World in Color Productions, Elmira, New) 


DEVELOP FAST MIND York, is interested in buying 16mm. Koda- 
A chrome footage of the following areas: 
“THINKING-ALPHABET™ can help you THINE-UP | Carlsbad Caverns (New Mexico); Isleg 


new ideas; FIND YOURSELF; develop Your Rich 


CREATIVE ABILITY: uncover Hidden Opportunities Royal (Michigan) - Shenandoah National 
and Earning-power. Free Folder. Write to Frank ie see % 
Tibolt, 655-8D, N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Park (Virginia); Wind Cave (South Da- 


kota) ; Mammoth Cave (Kentucky). Re- 


Are "ae Ga pe of | quirements, 150 foot original each subject, 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION Scenes, short, not over 5 feet each. Do not) 
invite u to submit manuscripts fer FREE reading. 


Lvaccepted. “they wilt ne submitted to. reliable’ publisher: send films, but write giving full details of 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS what you have. Payment upon acceptance 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. of film 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short- 
short which you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. 
Markets are also wide open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. 
Reading and handling fees: $2.00 for short-shorts up to 1,500 words; $3.00 from 1,500—3,500 words; 
$5.00 from 3,5CO—5,000 words; serials and novels, $10.00; articles and columns, $3.00 up to 3,000 
words; poems, $1.00 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
3 VALUABLE BOOKS for short-short story writers: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT by Robert 
Oberfirst—Postpaid . . . $2.00, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY by Robert Oberfirst and others 
—Postpaid . . . $2.50, SHORT-SHORT STORIES by Robert Oberfirst—Advance orders . . . $2.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 
P. O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Bring Your Writing 
Up To Date 


MANUSCRIPTS that need very little in the way of revision to make them SALABLE 
are being continuously sent to us. RESULT: we have many satisfied and successful clients. 

ACTUAL RESULTS obtained by D’Orsay clients have been published month after month 
for over twenty-five years. You are welcome to the names of as many of them as you wish. 

“To anyone who contemplates study with a competent literary instructor, I say let him 
look no further. Let him decide that he wants, first, to begin writing as writing should be 
written — then let him address his letter to Topanga. If there is a better teacher in Susque- 
heeechie, Australia, I haven’t heard about him!” (*) 

(*) Name on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling, send for the 44-page booklet, “1HE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket-book. It describes, too, the CRITICISM and 
SALES SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you 
should investigate if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” so necessary to success. 
The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 





Complete Writer’s Kit 
(Nationally Advertised) 

Consisting of All These Items: 

@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The Nature of the Short Story. Setting, Atmosphere, Gi » Transition, 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. The Essential Factors of the Plot Value: Planning; 

Viewpoint and Visualization. Suspense; Twists; Reader's Doubts, Etc. 

@ HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING 
The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive workable blueprint of how to build 
salable stories. 


@ PLOTCARDS — THE PERFECT PLOTTING DEVICE 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at least 150 words each—and supplies them 
FOREVER AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and nothing could be 
simpler to operate. You simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have A COMPLETE 
WORKABLE, PRACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton 


outline, a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


@ THE FORMULA IN MODERN WRITING 
A series of analyses of the "formulas" used in writing the various types of fiction 
and non-fiction. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1919 BY 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


Author "The Profit In Writing" ($4.00); “Writing Novels to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the 
Editors' Checks" ($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); “Mistress of Spears" ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D'ORSAY, Topanga 1, California 
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2,000 MARKETS FOR STORIES © SERIALS 
GAGS © RADIO © PIX © ARTICLES © JUVENILES 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 

or order direct by mail + fifty cents 
Published annually by Writer's Digest Las 
22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





